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Salvation by a Technique? Not So; 
Only a Dynamic Will Serve the Soul 


Ware Lecture by William L. Sullivan 


ALE Ware Lecture, established in honor 

of the service of three generations of 
the Ware family to the cause of pure 
Christianity, wes held in the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 21. The chairman of the meet- 
ing was Dr. Louis C. Cornish, and the 
devotional service was conducted by Rey. 
Lawrence Clare, Montreal. 


Why Man’s Proud Achievements Die 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, Germantown, 
Pa., gave the lecture. His subject was 
“Religious Liberalism as a Moral Voca- 
tion”. Dr. Sullivan said that it is an ele- 
mentary truth of physics that if a thing 
is to fall it must first be lifted up. A man 
eannot fall down if he is lying flat on 
the ground. The same thing is true of life 
and history. A society of savages cannot 
suffer decadence or decay, for it has 
nothing to fall from. But civilization means 
elevation, and with elevation comes the 
danger of falling. In physics, if we fall, 
we fall down. We never fall up. This is 
also true of life, only here we observe 
one of the oldest delusions of man; namely, 
that in a moral sense we can fall up. In 
some of the grossest eras of history we see 
men asserting that their age is glorious 
and that their lapse is an ascent. A pitiful 
error! We do not fall up; we have to climb 
up. Societies and institutions tend to fall. 
Like the tower of Pisa, they lean, and they 
do fall. The greater part of history is but 
a spectacle of ruins—ruins of empires, 
philosophies, religions, liberty, souls. At 
times the collapse is peaceful; at times 
by way of catastrophe. But whichever way 
it is, history presents to us the moving 
spectacle of institutions subject to un- 
settling, and the men who sustain them 
subject to exhaustion and surrender. 

“Why is this?’ Dr. Sullivan asked. 
“Why do man’s proudest achievements 
die? Why do his greatest creations, after 
knowing their power to endure the hardest 
trials, lose the power to survive? Why 
does strength end in miserable weakness? 
It is the profoundest question of history. 

“Without presumptuously trying to find 
an answer by some wretched short-cut or 
superficial formula, we may briefly look 
into two of the greatest efforts ever made 
to solidify and perpetuate institutiens. 
Both failed, and from the failure we may 
learn a sharp lesson, and may further 
Jearn the historic basis and the moral vo- 
eation of a free spiritual faith. 

“The Roman Empire which succeeded to 
the Roman Republic was governed by seme 
of the ablest men that ever held a scepter. 
They had counselors long experienced in 
administration, and gifted by their Latin 
tradition with an extraordinary aptitude 
for both jurisprudence and war. And they 
were not idle. We see them as the Empire 
moved on to its collapse calling upon every 
resource of ingenuity to prevent the disas- 
ter. From Diocletian to Theodosius and 
Justinian they were forever at work in 


the invention of contrivances, codes, or- 
ganization, and partition of responsibility 
to restore health to a dying state. It was 
all in vain. The loftiest and most venerable 
social and political structure that had 
ever been known crumbled and pitched 
to dissolution. 

“The other example is the imperial-theo- 
cratic empire of the Middle Ages, the most 
ambitious effort ever made to unify and 
consolidate a continent. One mighty church 
under one head; one empire theoretically 
representing the secular side of a unified 
humanity; one power with two swords 
calling upon Europe to move en masse to 
distant crusades; one language for all 
educated men, Latin; one code of law as 
the primary source of obligation—never 
was there such a social organism, never a 
construction so systematic, so apparently 
invincible; yet that, too, crashed to pieces, 
an event more important than the down- 
fall of the Cesars. 

“Here, then, are our two facts. What do 
they signify? This, I venture to say: that 
when we have duly regarded the eco- 
nomic, military, and racial factors in 
these prodtgious failures, something more 
fundamental still remains, and forever 
remains for our instruction and momen- 
tous warning. What is it? It is, I think, 
that these vast institutions thought that 
they could be saved by artifice, by ingenu- 
ity, by a technique. They could not; and 
no society can be saved by a technique. 
For men are men, not pegs in a board. 
Men are souls, the last lesson that ma- 
terialists want to hear, the first lesson 
that the ages thunder in our ears. No 
technique can replace a dynamic. No arti- 
fice can be a substitute for an inner law 
and spiritual ideal. Observe how those 
clever men of old forgot this. 


Pree Games, Free Plays 


“While Roman statesmen were invent- 
ing political devices, ever so shrewd and 
cunning, the population of the capital of 
the Empire were a festering mass. In 
order to keep them in hand, the Govern- 
ment not only fed them but gave them the 
free games of the circus and free plays 
at the theater. Three days a week the 
Romans went to the circus, and almost 
as often to the plays. The circus was one 
long training in brutality; the theater 
one long training in obscenity. Liberty 
was gone, public spirit departed, a free 
peasantry destroyed. But ferocity and the 
animal man remained. And on this basis 
the learned statesmen tried to rear an 
enduring state. Forever impossible! The 
statesman who, enslaved to a materialistic 
fashion, ignores the moral factor in his- 
tory is—let us use plain terms—a fool. 
What a disaster that so many statesmen 
have been learned fools! 

“In the other case of the medieval unity, 
we see the moral order again ignored. 
Greed for money in spiritual leaders, op- 
pression and ambition taking the heart out 
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of groaning peoples, the educating of 
Hurope in deliberate cruelty through the 
approved murder of heretics—wrongs 
which brought from the noblest men of 
the time their warnings and courageous 
protests—there were the stupid inquities 
that at last shattered an apparently omni- 
potent power and reduced to impotence 
every artifice of political and ecclesiastical 
statesmen. 

“The soul of man as the first factor in 
history, the moral order as the founda- 
tion of all order, the uselessness of tech- 
nique without high loyalty to a divine 
ideal—this I believe to be the most 
solemn lesson of time. 

“Liberal religion, then, I conceive as 
the great tradition which asserts this. 


Liberal religion means an open eye for 


the tendency of all institutions to fall, a 
quick sensitiveness to the first appearance 
of corruption—corruption in morals or 
corruption in culture; it means a raptur- 
ous trust in spirit as the absolutely su- 
preme reality and value; it means reading 
all existence and the whole universe as 
eternal Right, summoning souls to faith- 
fulness in radiant and loving loyalty. It 
sees existence as one single system, just 
as Dante saw it, and the principle which 
makes it a system as the transforming of 
temporal occasions into everlasting re- 
sponsibilities. Within this circle of light 
all else finds its place—learning, beauty, 
forms of worship, statements of belief, in- 
stitutional administration. All cluster 
about the divine vocation to give to outer 
circumstance the stamp of indwelling 
spirit. 


Elation, High Loyalty 


“What ingenious statesmen have not 
seen, nor astute ecclesiastics, nor faltering 
societies, liberal religion does see; namely, 
that the souls of men must have a lift, 
an elation, a high loyalty, and that the 
mark of it is hunger and thirst for Right. 
Whenever, therefore, a religion has re- 
course to mere artifice; whenever it prac- 
tices subtle reticence ; whenever it is merely 
politic and sagacious, it sets out on the old 
blind way which has no end but disaster. 
The down-falling of history has no check 
but the uprising of spirit. And how shall 
that be secured but by a faith which sees 
through time the working of an eternal 
will? It is the uncompromising insistence 
upon this that distinguishes a free soul’s 
reverent faith and transforming obedience. 

“The chieftain and the example of such 
a faith is Christ, the great martyr to 
decadence wielding civil and ecclesiastical 
power. In him we see a soul absolutely 
discerning and absolutely faithful, and— 
let us add—absolutely alone. So when the 
corporate selfishness and weakness of 
great establishments oppress the world, 
his followers will be alone. But that im- 
movable fidelity to the Supreme Will 
shows the path by which individuals and 
societies may, if they will, escape the 
monotonous suicide in which, despite cul- 
ture and worldly wisdom, so many proud 
states and proud men have perished.” 


It is not modern thought that troubles 
me, it is modern want of thought. 
—Charles R. Brown, 
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Missionary Pulse Beats Strongly in A. U. A. Reports 
of Work at Home and Abroad, in Annual Meetings 


President Cornish speaks significantly of the generous giving for the widening and deepening of liberal 
religion, and calls wpon leading and successful representatives from many parts 


T the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association which was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Tues- 
day, May 20, enough that was significant 
occurred to make the occasion a memo- 
rable one. This annual meeting, now five 
years over a century old, is significant 
enough in itself, when delegates gather 
from the United States and Canada, and 
representatives are present from Europe 
and Asia. The 1930 meetings came in the 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary year, in 
the first place, a fact filled with meaning 
to Unitarians with direct Pilgrim and 
Puritan traditions. This was emphasized 
in the devotional service conducted by Dr 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. Dr. Saunder- 
son explained that in the Unitarian heri- 
tage were included elements of Pilgrims 
and Puritans, Anglicans and Presby- 
terians, all of which came together in an 
expression of the liberal faith. The Puri- 
tans built better than they knew. They 
built wisely; and we, their descendants, 
see the flowering of the faith they planted. 
No man was over them. Because they 
laid the foundations well and securely we, 
to-day, can stand in our pulpits and pro- 
claim faith with liberty. 


Generous Contributions in 
Four Years 


The writer of this report has attended 
every annual meeting since 1912, except 
the war year of 1918. In none of them was 
a finer spirit of co-operation displayed, or 
a* greater readiness to move forward to 
just as great achievements as resources 
will permit. In brief, the spirit of fra- 
ternity, alertness, progress, and pride in 
the liberal gospel was present in force. 

There is an international spirit and 
purpose in the missionary work. Oppor- 
tunities are presenting themselves and are 
being accepted in the United States and 
Canada. The Philippines present a field 
of activity with literally millions of per- 
sons receptive to the liberal gospel. In 
England, in Transylvania, in India, and 
elsewhere, the liberal faith is being sus- 
tained and proclaimed. Many who read this 
report may well be enthusiastic about the 
carefully thought out and far-flung inten- 
tion to carry the free-church mission to 
the ends of the earth. 

The Alliance is a great missionary en- 


who bring their cheering testimony 
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terprise. At this meeting, the president, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, announced that, 
after a year’s effort, the goal has been 
reached—the gathering of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Perhaps the most significant statement 
made during the day was made by Presi- 
dent Louis C. Cornish, when he informed 
the delegates that, through their help and 
the help of the churches they represented, 
the Unitarian Fellowship in the past ten 
years has received four million dollars. 
In the last year the people have contribu- 
ted to the Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
the American Unitarian Association nearly 
a half-million dollars. This fact is sig- 
nificant, not because a relatively small 
group of loyal and enthusiastic churches 
could raise that amount of money, but 
because it could raise it to do a peculiar 
kind of work. We speak in terms of 
dollars only because dollars make possible 
the extension of liberal religion. 

Dr. Cornish also spoke forcefully and 
convincingly of the outstanding need of 
supporting the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 
“The pension should approximate a modest 
salary’, he said. “It is now $725. It should 
be twice that. We must guarantee the 
forty-nine young men who are about to 
enter our ministry not only a comfortable 
living wage, but a reasonable retiring 
pension.” ? 

In the President's report, Dr. Cornish 
said: “We have forty-nine students pre- 
paring for our ministry in the Berkeley, 
Meadville, Harvard, and Tufts schools, 
and at Oxford. They are as able and de- 
voted a group of young men as have ever 
entered the ministry. We look forward to 
their work with great good cheer.” 

The speaker explained that the contribu- 
tions from churebes fell off this year 
$4,000. The loss may be laid to the fact 
that special funds have been raised. While 
the loss affects the Association work, the 
fact must be kept in mind that all the 
funds collected ultimately go for the same 
purpose. He continued: 

“There is grandeur in our sustained 
effort. We have done these things. We are 
doing them, and we shall be doing them 
on and into the future. Our work will be 
vastly strengthened when we can get the 
habit of thinking and planning in decades. 

“The main purpose of the Association 


has been to plant new churches, and to 
support them until they become self-sup- 
porting. This always has been the main 
purpose, and will continue to be. In these 
days it is difficult, but none the less im- 
perative. Just as last year we tried to 
start five new churches, to do our part 
in the five per cent increase, so next year 
we shall make the same attempt. Once 
more I urge the plan of a five per cent 
increase for all our churches. The plau 
may be humble, but it is practicable. If 
we increase all our activities and mem- 
bership by five per cent, in seventeen 
years we shall double our strength. 

“We turn next to international matters. 
To-day marks the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the International Con- 
gress. This summer we take part in 
forwarding the enterprise. We wish to 
make the Congress truly representative, 
so that it shall serve the liberal fellow- 
ships throughout the world as this Asso- 
ciation serves the American churches. Each 
of us should belong to the local church. 
Bach local church should belong to the 
national group. Our American Association 
of churches, carrying out this idea, be- 
longs to the International Association. 
Thus we have a vision of the federated 
liberalism of the world. 


Treating Elder Ministers Right 


“In this connection, on this thirtieth 
anniversary of the Congress, I make an 
important announcement: Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte has given his life and thought 
to this international work. For many years 
he was secretary of the Congress. He is 
now eighty-six years of age, frail in 
health, but as indomitable as ever in 
spirit; and he announces his own and 
Mrs. Wendte’s intention to endow the In- 
ternational Congress. 

“T come now to the last subject ; namely, 
ministerial pensions. This past year I 
have urged the Conferences and the 
churches to make contributions. Every 
church should give ten or fifteen or one 
hundred dollars, or more, each year to 
the Pension Society. Such payments would 
increase the pensions. And further, the 
constant reminder would in time bring 
more endowment. This recommendation 
is wholly my own, I have not asked per- 
mission of the Pension Society. 

“What are the facts about ministers’ 
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salaries? At the most we pay our ministers 
only enough to live upon in modest com- 
fort, but seldom indeed enough so that 
they can save. Every minister sixty-five 
years old should be able to retire decently. 
Last year our ministers: over sixty-five 
years of age who had served the parishes 
for twenty years or more each received 
$725. The amount ought to be $1,000. I 
wish it could be $1,500. The pension should 
approximate a modest salary. There is 
borne in upon me the extreme simplicity 
and even the grinding frugality which 
many of our most able elderly ministers 
bear without complaint, when their active 
years are ended. We say to you that we 
will do what we can to make the wage 
better; but we are determined that you 
shall not come to want forty years hence. 
We are going to guarantee you a reason- 
able retiring pension.” 


Other Unitarian Organizations 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, speaking for the 
General Alliance, of which she is presi- 
dent, said she appeared before the dele- 
gates with a delighted spirit, since she 
could announce that the one hundred 
thousand dollars sought by the Alliance 
had been raised. She said the workers had 
taken for their motive a parking order 
observed in a New Hampshire village, 
which read: “Don’t park here; keep moy- 
ing.” The sum had been raised, though 
more appeals to the Alliance than ever 
for the support of good causes had been 
met. Mrs. Rees described the enthusiasm 
shown in raising the money as inspiring 
and encouraging. 

Greetings from the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union were brought by the presi- 
dent, Frank B. Frederick, who said that 
the members of that organization stood 
on the verge of the mature work of the 
Fellowship, and wished to contribute en- 
thusiasm and vigor. Percy W. Gardner, 
president of the Laymen’s League, spoke 
of the unseen assets of the League as the 
greatest influence being exerted by that 
organization. He said the officers did not 
intend to be disturbed if they had to 
reduce the size of their office and give 
up some of their bright ideas. They in- 
tended to continue to carry to people 
everywhere needing spiritual vision the 
religion of cheer and comfort. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, recently elected 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke of the extension work 
of the Association as the most important 
Unitarians are doing. “‘It is the measure 
of our vitality as a religious movement”, 
he explained. ‘‘We must have the passion 
of dedication to give the faith to others 
that means so much to us. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, two new churches 
have been organized, one at Norfolk, Va., 
and the other at Flint, Mich. We have 
visited a number of cities where there 
is no Unitarian church, and we find every- 
where that people are eager to hear the 
religion we preach. It is not difficult 
to find opportunities for starting new 
churches. We could easily start a score 
this year. The difficulty is to man and 
sustain them. The solution of this prob- 
lem lies with you of the older churches. 
The time has come for us to sound the 
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trumpet-call. And the final question is, 
Have we the faith, courage, and strength 
to carry to fulfillment the dream of a 
growing, expanding church?” 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen spoke for the 
Commission to the Independent Church 
of the Philippine Islands. He said in part: 
“My visit to the Philippine Islands con- 
firmed my Americanism, and made me 
particularly proud of the part played 
there by the United States. Those islands 
cover a vast tract of territory, extending 
along the Asiatic coast from Japan to 
Borneo. We are responsible for the well- 
being of the Filipinos. We went to the 
islands in a disinterested spirit, seeking 
no denominational advantage. We visited 
Manila to confer with the Independent 
Church, and to give it the benefit’ of 
American experience. We did not go-as 
missionaries, to convert, but as emissaries, 
to confer. On the other hand, they con- 
verted us. They captured our sympathy 
and affection.” 

After relating the history of the Catholic 
movement in the Islands, and the revolt 
in the late nineties, Dr. Shippen described 
the Independent Church: ‘‘The Indepen- 
dent Church is rationalistic. The rank and 
file are devout people. They are free from 
priest-dominion, but not particularly in- 
terested in theology. Their chief interest 
is in destructive criticism, since the in- 
tellectual prison from which they escaped 
is so fresh in their minds. Some time must 
elapse before they develop a constructive 
philosophy of their own. Iconoclastie in 
thought, the Filipino is tolerant in wor- 
ship. Their leaders have led the people 
gently, step by step. The complete change 
from Romanism to liberalism cannot be 
made in a day. They have set aside the 
confessional and celibacy, but have re- 
tained much of the imagery. They are a 
people worth working for, helping and 
saving. 


The Spokesman for India 


“A word as to their remarkable arch- 
bishop, Gregorio Aglipay. He is the fight- 
ing priest who led the revolt against 
Rome. He is seventy years old, and a 
masterful personality. He has an excellent 
reputation in the Islands among all 
classes. His name carries weight. He is a 
good horseman, friendly, companionable, 
sincere, and a gentleman of personal 
charm. It is our earnest hope that he may 
be brought to America in the near future 
and speak from this platform.” 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, the junior mem- 
ber of the Commission, followed Dr. 
Shippen. He described a typical Filipino 
village where the gospel of the Indepen- 
dent Church was preached. He spoke of 
the courage and persistence followers of 
that church displayed in building their 
churches under immense difficulties. Said 
Dr. Blake: “They have no stoves, running 
water, or elaborate furniture. Their homes 
are the simplest, built of light bamboo, 
and thatched with the nipa palm. They 
cook over open fires. The houses are kept 
spotlessly clean, great and small. It is to 
such people that the great message of the 
Independent Church is going. They are 
very poor; but in no instance did anyone 
ask us for money. The more we saw of 
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their honesty, and endurance under diffi- 
culties, the more our admiration grew. 
They are satisfied when they have erected 
a place where they may worship accord: 
ing to what conscience dictates. They long 
to learn the philosophy of the West and 
apply it to their religion. For upwards of 
thirty years these people have been try- 
ing to work out a satisfying system of 
religion, and we have hardly helped them. 
The time has come for us to extend help- 
ing hands.” 

Rey. E. Subbukrishnaiya, a student at 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, on 
a student. scholarship, brought greetings 
from the Brahmo Samaj, India, of which 
he is a minister. He described the Brahmo 
Samaj as an indigenous movement that 
takes mueh from Christianity, but which 
has a Hindo framework. He said: “The 
Brahmo Samaj was established by Ram 
Mohan Roy for the purpose of uniting 
people of all religions on a common basis 
of spiritual worship of one God, the 
Father of all humanity. I bring greetings 
from the Brahmo Samaj and from 
320,000,000 Indians striving after the idea 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. Mohammedans, Christians, 
and Hindus all believe in one God. The 
spirit is there. Unitarians can interpret 
Christianity better to the Hindus than 
anyone else. The Christian missionaries 
have failed to catch the intellectual mind 
of India. The intelligent Hindu thinks 
highly of the Unitarian movement. You 
will have to come over and help us.” 

Rev. Geza Lorinezi, representing the 
churches in Transylvania, said, in part: 
“I have brought greetings to you from 
Transylvania, where the cradle of Unita- 
rianism was rocked, and where Unitarian- 
ism is not 350 years old but 350 years 
young. The spirit of constant search for 
new truth in the world of spiritualities 
has brought upon us the criticism of 
some orthodox churches in our country. 
People who thought that they had passed 
a severe criticism upon us have forgotten 
that Unitarianism stands for progressive- 
ness in every field, and if we are not at 
the place where Francis David left us, 
this is because we, under the flag of 
liberalism that we inherited from him, 
have gone ahead. While we carry the flag 
of liberalism in distant Transylvania, 
struggling with forces that make our prog- 
ress hard, we look with great joy upg 
your sister liberal movement in America, 
and we wish for you that the spirit of 
progressiveness may lead you to a glorious 
future of liberalism.” 


No “Tired Radicals’! Go On! 


Rev. H. Lismer Short brought greet- 
ings from the Unitarians of Great Britain. 
“During the past year”, said Mr. Short, 
“by far the most interesting event to both 
of us has taken place outside the eccle- 
siastical sphere, but I know you will agree 
that it is thoroughly appropriate that I 
should mention it in a religious assembly— 
I refer to the Naval Treaty. Naturally 
we all regret that not everything we had 
expected was achieved by the conference 
in London, but very little of the blame 
can be laid at the door of either your 
country or mine. It is surely something 
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that nations should be willing to discuss 
in public—their naval programs. May good 
will and understanding between : the 
United States and Britain increase, and 
may it find expression more and more not 
merely in friendly feelings but in practical 
agreements in the limitation of arma- 
ments and tariffs! , 

“Above all, may the work go on for 
which we are banded together, the practice 
and promotion of free religion! You in 
America and we in England share the 
same ideals; possibly we share the same 
internal dangers—the danger in particular 
of getting a little tired, of beginning to 
think less of our own distinctive message 
and its development and more of ‘how 
Unitarian the rest of the world is getting’. 
It is a sad situation when 

‘Those behind ery ‘Forward’, 

And those in front ery ‘“Back’’’! 
The world needs pioneers, but ‘tired 
radicals’ will never_lead it anywhere. Let 
the work go on!” 


Prisons Are What? 


The meeting turned its attention to 
speakers in this country. Dr. Thomas H. 
Saunders, Houston, Tex., spoke of that 
State as the land of fulfillment. “In the 
South”, he said, ‘one beholds an inexplic- 
able paradox—the insatiable passion for 
growth and development, hand in hand 
with unyielding skepticism and primitive 
orthodoxy. Yet many go to church recog- 
nizing the ethical and spiritual value of 
the message. There are thousands in the 
South who no longer suppress their reli- 
gious doubts nor regard inquiry as sinful— 
who have outgrown old superstitions. I 
have not found an indifference to liberal 
thought. What has been done in Houston 
is promising. Last October there was a 
chureh list of forty-nine names. There is 
now a list of 205 persons, many of whom 
have become members. The services have 
been held in the auditorium of the Little 
Theater. It is a pleasure and a privilege 
to work with Houston liberals. If fratern- 
ity and good will can produce results in 
extending the boundaries of our faith, I 
am certain we have an encouraging 
outlook.” 

Rey. Howard B. Bard, San Diego, Calif., 
said in part: “Let me impress you with 
the fact that the outstanding duty of a 
liberal church in a community is to 
deepen the religious-intellectual life of 
that community. We have planned our 
work to do that. We have an open forum 
of ten years’ duration, at which some of 
the most distinguished speakers have 
made addresses. We have another plane 
of intellectual work including book re- 
views and studies in the best literature. 
Once more, we have a get-together move- 
ment in which Portugese, Swedes, Italians, 
and Norwegians combine in common in- 
terests. Another line js our effort to rea- 
lize the great discoveries of modern sci- 
ence, and we have organized an institute 
at which outstanding men gather. But in 
endeavoring to become the intellectual 
center of the community, we do not forget 
the religious obligation. The great mission 
of the liberal church is to deepen and at 
the same time rationalize the spiritual 
feelings of a community.” 
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The last speaker, Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns, Commissioner of Correction in 
Massachusetts, and one of the best known 
students of criminology in the country, 
spoke on “What Are We to Do About 
Crime?” He said in part: ‘We are liy- 
ing in an age of investigation. We have 
even gone so far as to conclude that we 
may know what the child is thinking 
about when it is born. The person who 
tries to deal with the problem of society 
follows facts that have gone before. 'There 
is an instinet for everything. We observe 
a tendeney on the part of human beings 
to be like their fellows. All over the world 
we observe that old customs are held with 
tenacious purpose. 

“Now we have been inclined to place 
narrow restrictions on our associates, es- 
pecially if they differ too much from us. 
There is liable to be considerable differ- 
ence between natural and moral conduct. 
Of offenders against society, fifty per cent 
offend because of the inquisitive instinct— 
they desire what other people have. 
Twenty-five per cent do not control their 
temper—they strike when they are mad, 
as nature intended they should. Murders 
are quite likely to~-be first offenders. 
Twenty-five per cent offend through the 
procreative instinct. 

“The rule of the jungle is that the strong 
wins; and that was the rule of barbarism. 
About Old Testament times, society began 
to organize. In Roman days, justice was 
represented as a blind goddess. As a relic 
of the olden days, we have punishment 
for crime. Punishment, often, is not a 
deterrent. The attempt to terrify men into 
good behavior not only does not work, 
but it does an injury to the person to 
whom it is applied. About one hundred 
years ago came the idea of the reforma- 
tory method. Heads were shaved, stripes 
were worn, vocational guidance was 
taught. But we are nearing the end of 
that period, also, and entering a new one 
of individual treatment. What we do to 
the individual in the prison is a very 
important thing in the control of crime. 
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Until we treat the individual criminal 
individually, we shall not get far with 
our crime reforms.” 

Only a partial election of officers of the 
American Unitarian Association took place. 
The principal officers were elected last 
May for a four-year term, and most of 
the directors serve for three years. 


Officers Chosen 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt was elected sec- 
retary, replacing Parker E. Marean, who 
retired during the year. Mr. Marean was 
elected administrative vice-president, thus 
exchanging offices with Dr. Hunt. He will 
have the duties of controller, assisting 
in the work of the treasurer and taking 
charge of the Unitarian headquarters 
building and of the employment of its 
staff of workers. Rey. Charles R. Joy was 
elected an administrative vice-president. 

Regional vice-presidents elected are: 
Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; 
William B. Gardner, Fairhaven, Mass.; 
Thomas Webster, Baltimore, Md.; Gustave 
Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Hon. Morton D. 
Hull, Chicago, Ill.; James H. Wolfe, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; A. V. Andrews, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; George Falconer, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Directors elected for three years are: 
Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Washington, 
D.C.; Philip F. Sharples, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Frank BH. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y. ; 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Evanston, Il.; 
Arthur B. Smith, Milton, Mass.; Miss 
Idith Weld Peck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Directors elected for one year are: Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y., repre- 
senting societies devoted to the social ex- 
pression of religion; Ralph Beatley, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., educational agencies; Rev. 
Minot Simons, New York City, the Minis- 
terial Union; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women; William C. Crawford, 
Allston, Mass., Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
Charles S. Bolster, Boston, Mass., Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed: 
Greetings to Universalists 


The American Unitarian Association, 
assembled in Boston for its one hundred 
and fifth annual meeting, sends affectionate 
greeting to the Universalist General Con- 
vention, so closely united with it in loyalty 
to the high principles of liberal religion. 
We rejoice with you in the completion 
and dedication of the National Univer- 
salist Memorial Church in Washington, 
and we see in this happy fulfillment of 
a long-cherished dream an augury of the 
day when our common faith shall be 
honored- and cherished throughout the 
land. 


Tuckerman School 


Through the Tuckerman School our 
Fellowship may develop higher standards 
of religious instruction and parish ad- 
ministration, thus conferring a_ benefit 
upon all our churches, but particularly 
upon those which are able to employ 
parish workers. 


Wherefore, be it Resolved, That the 


American Unitarian Association commend 
the work of Tuckerman School and invite 
our churches to consider the advantages 
of trained parish workers. 


Ozechoslovakia 


Resolved, That the President should be 
authorized to send greetings to friends 
and affiliated societies in Czechoslovakia, 
Transylvania, England, Holland, and 
India. 


Findings Committee 


The President of the American Unitarian 
Association is hereby authorized to ap- 
point the Committee on Findings for the 
next Annual Meeting at least one month 
in advance of such meeting, to the end 
that resolutions intended for the action of 
the delegates may be submitted to him 
for reference to the members of the Com- 
mittee prior to the Annual Meeting, thus 
giving opportunity for consideration of 
resolutions on the part of the Committee. 

It is understood that this does not in 
any way bind delegates to send in proposed 
resolutions in advance. 
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For Chinese Children 


In view of the deplorable lack of child 
welfare service in China, and the begin- 
ning of guidance and assistance from other 
peoples, be it resolved, 

That the delegates of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, in Annual Meeting as- 
sembled, would express their sympathy 
with the efforts of the China Child Wel- 
fare Association, Ine, and the Chinese 
leaders associated with the Committee, to 
encourage and help organize child welfare 
eenters of education, training, and relief 
in Shanghai, Nanking, and one or two 
other large cities—a program of modest 
proportions but full of hope and promise 
for the future. 


George Washington, 1952 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian 
Association co-operate with _the George 
Washington Commission created by act of 
Congress of the United States in arrang- 
ing a fitting nation-wide observance of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, in 1932: 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has created a Commission to ar- 
range a fitting nation-wide observance of 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, in 1932, and 

Whereas, The Commission so created, 
composed of the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, four members of the United 
States Senate, four members of the House 
of Representatives, and eight citizens ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, is charged with the duty of plan- 
ning and directing the celebration, and 

Whereas, The high purpose of the event 
is to commemorate the life, character, and 
achievements of the most _ illustrious 
citizen of our Republic, and to give every 
man, woman, and child living under the 
Stars and Stripes an opportunity to take 
part in the celebration, which will be out- 
standing in the world’s history, and 

Whereas, The George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, desiring the full 
co-operation of the people in the United 
States, has extended a most cordial and 
urgent invitation to our organization to 
participate in the celebration, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian 
Association does hereby endorse the pro- 
gram of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington, to take 
place in 1982; accept with appreciation 
the invitation of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, and pledge this 
organization to extend earnest co-operation 
to the. United States Commission in all 
possible ways, so that future generations 
ot American citizens may be inspired to 
live according to the example and precepts 
of Washington’s exalted life and character 
and thus perpetuate the American Re- 
public; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be in- 
corporated in the official proceedings of 
this meeting and that a copy thereof be 
transmitted to the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, Washington, D.C. 


To Bishop Aglipay 


The American Unitarian Association, in 
annual meeting assembled, sends cordial 
greetings and fraternal good wishes to the 
Philippine Independent Church through its 
honored head, Monsignor Gregorio Aglipay, 
Obispo Maximo, realizing that the prin- 
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ciples of a free and national faith, ac- 
knowledged by both groups, constitute an 
enduring bond between them. Moreover, 
the Association desires to express its warm 
appreciation of the courtesies and hospi- 
tality extended to their representatives, 
Rey. Doctors Eugene R. Shippen and 
Berkeley B. Blake, by the dignitaries of 
the Philippine Independent Church. May 
the spirit of fellowship thus manifested 
lead to closer relations between Philippine 
and American liberals enlisted in the com- 
mon cause of religious liberty and uni- 
versal brotherhood ! 


Birth Control 


Whereas it is becoming increasingly 
clear that, in the interest of social better- 
ment, racial progress, and a more whole- 
some family life, parenthood should be 
undertaken voluntarily and intelligently, 
with due regard for the mothers’ health 
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and the children’s welfare, both physical 
and moral, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian 
Association recommends to its constituent 
churches and members an earnest con- 
sideration of the fundamental, social, 
economic, and eugenic importance of birth 
control, to the end that they may support 
all reasonable efforts in their communities 
for the promotion of the birth control 
movement, 
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Massachusetts Universalists 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian 
Association sends cordial fraternal greet- 
ings to the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention in session at Lowell, and ex- 
presses gratification in the increasing 
measure of fellowship and co-operation 
between Universalists and Unitarians, an- 
ticipating the coming of a United Liberal 
Church. 


The Church that Makes Worship 


Religious Arts Guild hears concrete addresses on archi- 
tecture’s ministry to religion 


HE Annual Meeting of the Religious 

Arts Guild was held Tuesday evening, 
May 20, at the Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel, First Church, Boston. The meet- 
ing gathered for a “practical conference 
on church architecture’. Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, Portland, Maine, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘Unitarian Churches, 
Qld and New.” In this lecture, Mr. Silli- 
man showed a large number of views 
illustrating different types of church ex- 
teriors and interiors. As the picture ap- 
peared on the screen, he explained the 
significance of pulpit, reading-desk, choir, 
altar, chancel, and windows for the pur- 
poses of worship. He also explained the 
varieties of church architecture illustrated 
by different Unitarian churches, pointed 
out faults, and suggested methods of 
improvement. 

Three ministers of the Fellowship, Rev. 
xeorge Hale Reed of Winchester, Rev. 
Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., and 
Rey. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
described architectural problems met in 
their parishes. Mr. Reed explained that 
while the problem of the minister is not 
architectural but spiritual, he must be in- 
terested in the architecture of his church 
because that architecture has a direct re- 
lation to worship. He said that when he 
was minister of a former parish, that of 
Fairhaven, Mass., he frequently heard 
persons exclaim about the beauty of that 
church, and that it helped people to live. 
Many people lived in the beauty of that 
church. In Winchester a chapel has been 
constructed, the idea of which is to per- 
petuate the candlelight service of Star 
Island. The chapel is dedicated, primarily, 
to the boys and girls. However, it pro- 
vides a place for weddings, funerals, and 
the Communion service. Youth craves 
beauty. We should beautify our churches. 
What kind of worship could one expect in 
a huge, barren church full of echoes? 
There is a beauty of holiness and a holi- 
ness of beauty. 

Mr. Graves explained how a new church 
was built on a lot with only a thirty-foot 


frontage. Architects and experts on church- 
building declared that a church could not 
be built on so narrow a lot. However, Mr. 
Graves believed that it could be, and 
proved it. “The building, after five years, 
has proved itself. It is adequately lighted, 
ventilated, and is free from outside noises. 
The project included no windows, for 
windows mean strained friendships, no 
lights, nor tablecloths. The idea was to 
promote simplicity and eliminate criti- 
cism. Too often church trappings carry 
the mind away from the real purpose for 
which the church was built. There is no 
chancel nor altar. In its structure we 
tried to meet twentieth-century require- 
ments. We tried to think in terms of wor- 
ship. We wished a place which, as soon 
as people entered it, their thoughts would 
turn to those of religion.” 

Dr. Lathrop described changes in the 
church at Brooklyn, N.Y., of which he is 
minister, enlarging on the improved facili- 
ties, the added symmetry and beauty. It 
seemed to him that when beauty is present 
the spirit of worship is present. To have 
effective congregational worship we must 
also have an effective church architecture. 
The improvement in the Brooklyn church 
is noticeable to visitors, who recall . the 
original plan. 

The result of the meeting was much im- 
proved information, not only about Unita- 
rian church architecture, but about the inti- 
mate relationship that exists between the 
church building and he who is worshipping 
in it. Churches of late years have paid much 
more attention to beauty and significance 
in the church structure. Sometimes a rela- 
tively minor change involving the expendi- 
ture of only a few hundred dollars will 
result in a surprising improvement in 
the general effect. The ideally beautiful 
church, the one in which worshipers get 
closest to the Reality they worship, is the 
church that is coming. And no church 
building will be so small as not to share 
in this renaissance. 

The following officers were elected: 
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President, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Boston, 
Mass.; vice-president, Rev. Von Ogden 
Vogt, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Woldemar 
H. Ritter, Brookline, Mass.; treasurer, 
Miss Helen Destemps, Newton Center, 
Mass.; directors: Rey. Ralph E. Bailey, 
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Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Walter S. Swisher, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Rev. Vincent Silli- 
man, Portland, Maine; Mrs. Mary P. Say- 
ward; Dr. Eugene R. Shippen; Rey. 
Harvey Loy, Rutherford, N.J.; Rev. E. P. 
Daniels, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The Festival 


Crowning the week with a great company breaking bread 


AYS Falstaff in 
Part? 1: : 


. the latter end of a fray, and the begin- 
ning of a feast, 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. 


And so it seemed when ministers, their 
wives, and guests assembled at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, the evening .of May 22, 
at the annual Festival, sponsored by the 
laymen of Greater Boston. The smoke of 
discussion had blown away. Resolutions 
had been passed. Committees had been 
named. The delegates had been filled to 
repletion with sermons, addresses, lecs 
tures. Liberal ideals had had their day so 
far as serious discussion had been con- 
cerned. The feast. was about to begin. 

William Roger Greeley, toastmaster, im- 
proved on Shakespeare, for, in his intro- 
dcuctory remarks, he elevated the feast 
to a festival. Festival it was—of hospi- 
tality, social exchange, and intellectual re- 
freshment. Said Mr. Greeley: “The break- 
ing of bread is an emblem of holy com- 
munion. But communion is impossible 
without fellowship. And it is this Fellow- 
ship we prize more and more highly with 
the passing years. Each year we get to 
know each other better; and that is the 
great beauty of an occasion like this. So, 
fellowship assumes new meaning. Thus we 
glorify the common act of breaking bread 
together.” 

Dr. Charles E. Park, the first speaker, 
said that once a reputation gets attached 
to a person, he cannot help himself—it 
steers him. Dr. Park went on to speak of 
the founders of New England. He said in 
part: “I do not share the conventional 
view of our ancestors as hard-hearted, 
bigoted, lantern-jawed individuals who 
drove away all the decent people who 
ventured within their borders, and whose 
chief pastime was to burn witches. In 
these days of the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion we are gathering much misinformation. 
Lut we need not feel any degree of regret 
that we came from the Puritans. We need 
not feel one-tenth as ashamed that we 
came from them as they may feel that 
we are their descendants. They worked 
in an altogether noble spirit. One of the 
most unjust things we can do is to measure 
them wrongly. The times in which they 
lived were bigoted. Perhaps they were not 
so much bigoted as the rest of the world. 
The times were such that only the man 
who felt things intensely could do any- 
thing. A person had to be forever doing 
one thing. Even if the Puritans were 
bigots, their bigotry brought them to 
Massachusetts. Of course the shores of 
New England would have been settled, 
finally. Other forces would have planted 
settlements. But there could have come 
no more splendid courage, force of charac- 
ter, or grim determination to found an 


“King Henry IV”, 


enduring state in rugged New England 
than they displayed. Thank God that they 
came to Massachusetts! What they brought 
still lingers among us. They were guilty 
of a solecism; they offended against the 
rules; call them bigots if you will; but 
they went ahead and did what they in- 
tended. 

“It is dangerous to criticize the Puritans 
unless we know what we are criticizing. 
We cannot help enyying them for the 
cefiniteness of their purpose. They were 
engaged in establishing Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Only fifty years before they came 
here had occurred the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. The age was intoler- 
ant. England had long vacillated between 
Catholicism and Protestantism; nor had 
the victory yet been so signal. Their par- 
ticular purpose was to found a theocracy, 
with the Bible for its basis. They read 
their Bibles and saw how England had 
departed from its ideals of righteousness. 
They wished to purify English life, and 
were called Puritans. They came over here 
because they despaired of doing anything 
in England, and they set about establish- 
ing a theocratic commonwealth. They were 
perfectly aware that the suecess of their 
enterprise rested on their ability to con- 
trol. Such an undertaking would require 
fit men. We cannot help but admire their 
courage, consistency, and tenacity. They 
were attacked almost at once. Dangers 
assailed them. Only as we understand 
that, and recall what they were trying to 
do, can we understand them. They could 
not permit Roger Williams, Anne Hutchin- 
son, Anabaptists, Quakers, and others with 
fanatical opinions to lodge within their 
borders and preach their disconcerting 
doctrines. The colony was too new and un- 
settled. Disruption would ruin it. All these 
people were false guides, and had to be 
silenced. The teachings of these dissen- 
ters had dynamite. The integrity of their 
idea was seriously threatened. Disorder 
would have followed toleration. 

“Those early colonists were excited _by 
the newness of their situation, Anything 
was possible. Only the stability and counsel 
of the nobler ones among them kept the 
colony true to its purpose. Where an 
intolerant, uncompromising group suc- 
ceeded, a tolerant, forgiving group might 
have failed. But the theocracy, so ardently 
hoped for and toiled for, had to go. In 
its place came a better ideal, that of 
nationalism. Yet the theocracy did not 
really die. We see in ourselves, their de- 
scendants, a revamped, glorified, and puri- 
fied theocratic ideal. We are trying to 
bring the country in line with the method 
and spirit of the divine will. Then only can 
we understand what we are here for. So, 
we conclude, our best asset for the task 
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in which we are engaged is that same 
spirit of courage, dedication, brought over 
from England, and left for us, by those 
rigid Puritan theocrats.” 

Dr. Theodore G. Soares said he was 
“Roger Williams come back to the Puritan 
succession”. The allusion was apt when 
it was recalled that Dr. Soares until re- 
cently was a representative of the Baptist 
faith. He said in part: “A witty Scotch- 
man remarked once, on returning home 
from a visit to America, ‘In the United 
States they have 150 religions, all the 
same,’ I have found some who want only 
three denominations: the traditionalists, 
the formalists, and the liberals. But where 
are the three going to divide? Each is 
bound to merge into the other.” 

Dr. Soares told of receiving an invita- 
tion from Dr. Robert A. Millikan to come 
to the California Institute of Technology, 
because that eminent scientist wished, 
along with scientific investigation, a spiri- 
tual interpretation of life. The question 
proposed itself: Can we combine money, 
of which the Institute would have plenty, 
with science and the spirit? “Is that a 
holy alliance which would endure?” the 
speaker asked. ‘Ghandi would say no. But 
we think differently.” Dr. Soares said that 
the more we know about stellar bodies 
and distances, about the formation of the 
earth, about disease and the mental proc- 
esses, the better spiritual beings we shall 
become. Science follows a spiritual pro- 
gram, It seeks truth without prejudice. 
Repeatedly, failing in its quest, it must 
patiently start all over again. He said 
that he had tried to find out from boys 
and girls if they could enter into Paul’s 
experience, that of religions liberty. He 
asked the pupils if they would care for a 
religion that had no rules. They thought 
at first they would; but when the teacher 
explained that to be consistent they would 
have to carry the same idea into all life’s 
activities, they concluded that neither 
life nor religion in the best sense, was 
doing what one liked. It is possible that 
liberty may be too expensive. 

“The spiritual interpretation of life”, 
the speaker said, “is putting an end to 
things that ought to be ended. We may 
carry the application to business and in- 
dustry if we wish. Workers and employers 
are human personalities. Business ought to 
be a social enterprise and have a spiritual 
interpretation. One of the most significant 
movements of the day was the visit of 
Premier MacDonald to President Hooyer 
in the interests of permanent international 
peace. Now I have an admiration for ad- 
mirals. But to ask an admiral about dis- 
armament is like asking an insurance 
agent if he thinks you are carrying 
enough life insurance. No, of course not 
—no admiral ever thought his country 
had an adequate navy.” 

Dr. Soares told of a student of his who 
expressed his views to the effect that the 
entire universe is gradually breaking 
down, and after some millions of years 
nothing will be left but diffused energy. 
Long before that time, however, man will 
have played out his little drama and dis- 
appeared. You and I, said the student, 
are only crawling, impure carbohydrates. 
There is no morality, no obligation. The 

(Continued on page 493) 


General Alliance Celebrates Founders’ Day 


Fifty years ago, pioneer liberal women organized their religious work, and at the annual 
meeting, May 21, the event was remembered, in historic addresses and crowned with 


PPERMOST in the minds of Alliance 
8) women gathered in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Wednesday, May 21 for) gthe 
annual meeting of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, was the thought of the 
women pioneers of fifty years ago who 
organized the Women’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence at Saratoga in 1880. High tribute 
was paid to these women whose visions 
made possible the noble contribution to 
the work of the Fellowship by its or- 
ganized women. Especial honor was paid 
to the name of Mrs. Charles G. Ames, by 
whom, as Dr. Frederick R. Griffin said in 
his address at the meeting, ‘a denomina- 
tional organization of women was pro- 
posed and the idea was mothered and 
brought to life’. It was Mrs. Ames who 
carried the suggestion in 1878 to the Uni- 
tarian National Conference in Saratoga. 

It was “Founders’ Day” at this year's 
annual meeting of the General Alliance. 
Miss Louise Brown, Alliance treasurer 
and chairman of the Founders’ Fund Com- 
mittee, announced the Founders’ Fund of 
$100,000 as an accomplished fact. Raising 
this fund, proposed at the 1929 annual 
meeting as a fitting way in which to cele- 
brate the Jubilee Year, has been the major 
activity of the General Alliance. With 
Miss Brown as chairman, the Committee 
has consisted of the Finance Committee, 
the past presidents, and fourteen other 
representatives of the General Alliance in 
different parts of the country. To these 
and to all the branches and individual 
workers in the field Miss Brown extended 
thanks, 


Every Branch Responded 


“Byery branch, without exception, has 
responded to the appeal’, Miss Brown an- 
nounced. “Fifty-eight branches have been 
in the 100 per cent class, with a contribu- 
tion from every member.” Miss Brown 
read the list of fifty-eight branches. “Six 
individual gifts of $1,000 and nine of $500 
have been received, and the remainder 
has come in small sums from many 
sources. 

“On the honor roll are the names of all 
of the Founders, all of the first officers, 
and all of the presidents from the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the present day. Branches 
have honored their members, daughters 
their mothers. In one instance we have a 
daughter, mother, and grandmother on 
the In Honorem list.” Miss Brown read 
the entire In Honorem list with its ap- 
proximately 250 names, up to the date of 
the meeting. A complete account of the 
Fund will be rendered to the branches 
in the autumn, she stated. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, General Alliance 
president, conducted the opening service 
at the morning session, and the hymns 
were played by William E. Zeuch, or- 
ganist of the First Church in Boston, who 
also gave a special musical program at 
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a completed fund of $100,000 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


the afternoon meeting, assisted by the 
chorus from the First Church. 

Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton was chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, which 
approved a resolution stressing law ob- 
servance, as follows: 


Whereas, There is a serious disre- 
gard of the observance of the laws 
of our communities and Nation, thus 
endangering safety, security, and life, 
Be it 

Resolved: That the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women now assembled urge 
a greater loyalty to the laws of our 
country that will protect and preserve 
the life and happiness of the people. 


Greetings to liberal groups in other 
parts of the world were voted on the 
motion of Mrs. Charles BH. St. John. Greet- 
ings were received from the British 
League and the Young People’s Religious 


Union. A letter from Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames was read, and Mrs. Theodore 
C. Williams, another of the Founders, 


who was seated on the platform, was 
introduced. 


Mrs. Budiong’s Travels 


Miss Bertha Langmaid, secretary, sum- 
marized the most important work of the 
year done by the standing committees. As 
a matter of statistics she reported 3,721 
visitors at headquarters in Boston. Eight 
new branches have been formed, making 
a total of 393. The new ones are at Flint, 
Mich., and the Independent Branch at 
Providence, R.I., with new evening or- 
ganizations at Toledo, Ohio, and Arling- 
ton, Mass., and junior branches at Houlton 
and Saco, Maine, and at Clinton, Grafton, 
and Stoneham, Mass. 

Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary, 
has traveled approximately 20,000 miles, 
Miss Langmaid stated. She has given 103 
talks before 93 branches, and on seventeen 
Sundays has preached or taken part in the 
service of worship. 

A word in memory of Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin, as former director, vice-president, 
and treasurer of the Alliance, was included 
in Miss Langmaid’s report. Mrs. Catlin’s 
death occurred recently in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

More than 1,800 requests for sermons 
have come through the co-operative ad- 
vertising in the Post Office Mission De- 
partment, a gain of two hundred over 
last year. The sermons go to every country 
in the world, including Africa. More than 
194,000 were sent this year. 

Miss Langmaid touched upon the plans 
for the South, where Emmerton School 
has been closed. The work to be continued 
will include services at the three churches, 
Boy and Girl Scout meetings, library edu- 
cational moving pictures, and such other 
work as can be done by the minister and 
his wife. Both Miss Brown and Miss Lang- 


maid commented on the responses to ap- 
peals. In practically every instance the 
amount requested has been oversubscribed. 

Through the International Committee 
there has been co-operation between groups 
of liberal Christians in fifteen countries. 
The Committee has issued an International 
Handbook this year, which may be pur- 
chased for a dime at Boston headquarters. 
This handbook has been written by Mrs. 
Charles HE. St. John and Miss Catherine 
W. Faucon of Milton, Mass., who have 
given two years to its preparation. 

Through the Cheerful Letter Exchange, 
8,227 books have been added to. the 
libraries and more than 1,500 books have 
been given to 101 pupils in the Home 
Study Department. The workers have 
placed on the Jn Honorem list of the 
Founders’ Fund the name of Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke. Modern textbooks in 
duplicate are much needed. 

On the Fellowship Committee’s list are 
773 names, of which seventy-three have 
been added this year. Between three and 
four hundred names have been received 
by the Friendly Links Committee, of which 
190 are those of young girls. These rep- 
resent twenty-five states, and England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Holland, Ger- 
many, New Zealand, and Australia. 

The Social Service Committee has em- 
phasized child care, security for the old 
and dependent, and international friend- 
ship and good will. The Evening Alliance 
branches now number thirty-six, with a 
membership approximating two thousand. 
Financial help and other co-operation has 
been given the College Centers Commit- 
tee. The Committee on Religious Hduca- 
tion has centered attention upon co-opera- 
tion between the home, the church school, 
and the church, and has had four leaflets 
reprinted. The Lending Library has loaned 
915 books, some to a great distance. 

The day’s collection of $558.50 will be 
used for Post Office Mission and Inter- 
national work. 


“For Us to Finish” 


Rev. Howard B. Bard of San Diego, 
Calif., made an address on “’Tis Yet to 
Be”, and Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Mil- 
ton, Mass., spoke on “The Dangerous 
Age”, which she conceived to be fifty— 
the age of the General Alliance. 

“Fifty years ago people liked to feel 
physically, morally, and spiritually safe”, 
she said, “but to-day they like to think 
of life as a gallant affair and to feel that 
they are living at least within hailing 
distance of danger. This is good, because 
it robs us of some of our complacency. ‘I 
am as God made me’ seems to me a very 
blasphemous statement. It implies that 
the world is as God intended it to be, and 
not that God began the world and left it 
for you and me to finish. Human nature 
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is another name for, something capable of 
endless improvement. I think the Unita- 
rian belief an extraordinarily dangerous 
one. It lures us—it speaks not of the 
arrival, but of the journey. It does not say, 
‘As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be’, but ‘As it was in the be- 
ginning, but is not now, and by heaven it 
is going to be very different to-morrow’. 
And we shall see to it that there is a 
very thrilling ‘Amen’. 

“Fifty is a dangerous age to begin to 
congratulate ourselves. We ought to begin 
to think of the future. We look at the 
young with a sense of irritation and think 
they ought to be taking the burdens from 
our shoulders, and we get a little peevish 
about it. We want to see a vast army of 
young women eager to come in. But they 
make it clear to us that they don’t know 
what it is all about. It is rather 
good to know they will not accept 
the same things we do or taik 
about them in our way. It rests 
with us to decide whether they 
will do their splendid work inside 
or outside the church. The danger 
is that we shall become querulous 
about their attitude toward our 
work. We ought to offer them 
something to puzzle and intrigue 
_them. The truth is we are not very 
eager ourselves in continuing the 
quest and we throw ourselves back 
on practical things. 

“We ought to be living the ex- 
tremely dangerous life of the 
spirit. Holding by letting go is an 
idea for us. Youth must hack its 
way alone. You can only give it its 
sword. It must fight alone.” 

Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of 
Needham, Mass., conducted the de- 
yotional service which opened the 
public meeting in the afternoon. 

Dr. Griffin’s historical address 
on “They Have Kept the Faith” 
was the only one on the afternoon 
program. Dr. Griffin described the 
beginnings of the Alliance, when 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames in 1878 
secured at Saratoga the appoint- 
ment of a committee to bring to 
the next session suggestions for 
forming an auxiliary body. He fol- 
lowed its history through the years 
up to the present. 

“The Alliance began with definite 
purposes—those purposes are still its lode- 
stars”, Dr. Griffin said. They may be more 
clearly seen to-day than they were fifty 
years ago. The Alliance began its life 
as an auxiliary—it has been unto this 
hour an auxiliary, even although it has 
been for most of its history an independent 
society. It was organized to serve the pur- 
poses of the National Conference and not 
to be a rival or competitor. The fact is 
significant that the: Alliance, with all its 
strength, has always remained in the 
position of a follower, a helper, and an 
assistant. Its primacy among us is there- 
fore an illustration of the truth that he 
that loseth his life for a larger cause 
shall find it. The Alliance began as a 
servant, and by being a servant has won 
the leadership of a wise and trusted 
friend. 
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“The Alliance began modestly. It re- 
mains as it was in the beginning: it does 
an enormous amount of work, exerts a 
great influence, and does this with hardly 
any paid workers and a minimum of office 
machinery. It has never been rich, but it 
always has been generous. It has always 
counted the pennies, but never in small- 
ness of spirit.” 

In her annual report as president, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees referred to the founders 
and the past fifty years, and pointed out 
what the Founders’ Fund of $100,000 will 
mean to individual Alliance branches. 

“Our true history is not in times or in 
figures, but appears in the intangible glory 
of the spirit’, she said. “We have reached 
our fiftieth anniversary. The Hebrews 
would have called it a ‘jubilee’, and one 
likes the ringing word. It has festival 
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Chairman, Founders’ Fund Committee, who reported 


successful completion of their work 


values; it implies triumph, light-hearted- 
ness, a breathing space to gather fresh 
zest for effort. We need jubilees to tune 
our souls. 

“Tt was a courageous and unusual thing 
our Alliance Founders did fifty years ago. 
In 1880, women’s organizations were not 
turned out, so many a minute, as they 
are to-day. There were those who looked 
askance at the bold assurance of those 
women, and prophesied a gentle but speedy 
termination to such ambitious efforts. In 
all probability, they were called strong- 
minded—a term of great reproach in the 
eighties. Let me quote from one of them. 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield, 
Mass., writes: ‘I was present at the meet- 
ing in Saratoga when the Alliance was or- 
ganized. It seems strange now to remember 
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that many ministers and lay people felt 
it quite improper for Unitarian women to 
have an organization.’ 

“The Founders themselves could hardly 
have realized how momentous the occa- 
sion, how great was to be the harvest 
from the seed planted that day. It is 
what we start going that counts. Our small 
purpose, transformed and immeasurably 
increased by an infinite wisdom, is merged 
in the eternal plan and becomes a thing 
of might, climbing far above our ideal. It 
takes more than two thousand years to 
make a meeting like this. One likes to 
think of the Alliance as a living stream, 
a refreshing river of life with many 
branches, each making alive and fertile 
the valley through which it flows—each 
stream, as its tide swells, bringing more 
and more fields under cultivation. 

“Two things have impressed your 
president this year in her wander- 
ings through fourteen States—the 
absolute oneness of purpose in Alli- 
ance women and the imperative 
need of our greater realization of 
each other. There is no North, 
South, Bast, or West—no boundary 
line between ourselves and Canada. 
‘All God’s chilluns jes’ the same.’ 
Hach group eagerly seeks a more 
abundant life for its own church, 
and strives for its material welfare 
that body and soul may be kept 
together; but the branch in the 
midst of the prairie and the one 
on the other side of the continent, 
perhaps in the heart of a great 
city—are they conscious each of 
the other? Do they feel their posi- 
tive interdependence, the pull of a 
hidden bond? They should, for it is 
there. 

“Tf you had failed to do your 
part for the Founders Fund, it is 
not the central organization which 
would have suffered; but some 
smaller, struggling branch, as 
anxious for the success of its work 
as you are for yours, would have 
lost something you might have 
given. We are inescapably inter- 
locked. The common work for the 
fund has brought us closer to- 
gether—it is a result more valu- 
able than money. How splendid the 
response has been! The dollars 
translated into things of the spirit will 
make our religion blossom and the flower 
will be very lovely. It already is lovely, 
for the story of the accumulated funds, 
as told in your letters, show the loyal 
sacrifice and the sense of opportunity in 
the giving which is beautiful. 

“The woman of the liberal faith needs 
a wider tolerance, even, than the women 
of other churches, because she has a wider 
divergence of opinion within her own 
borders. She needs to keep an open door 
out of her mind, through which she may 
pass to better things. The word ‘tolerance’ 
has not an unblemished record. Too often 
it implies a pitying consideration for some- 
one we believe altogether wrong or slightly 
feeble-minded ; the Alliance woman must 
strive to be understanding rather than 
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A Momentous Letter 


K NEVER KNEW Thomas Jefferson until 

Y 1929. More than a century after his death, 
Hilbert Chinard, French savant and greatest of 
Jeffersonian students, published his “Thomas 
Jefferson, the Apostle of Americanism” (Little, 
Brown), and in it gave the full text of a letter 
hitherto so little regarded that no one knows the 
name of the person to whom Jefferson addressed 
it. Yet this mere fragment, as it must have seemed 
to those who put it casually among the mass of 
writings of the greatest of all our statesmen, in 
the Library of Congress, is, in the judgment of 
some students of history and philosophers inter- 
ested in America’s metaphysical foundations, equal 
to, if it is not indeed greater than, the Declaration 
of Independence. The reason offered is that the 
latter document is a proclamation of freedom, the 
like of which had been given, in essence, to the 
world in earlier times; but the long-hidden letter 
is an argument, and much more than an ideal. It is 
a rationale for democracy, without which we could 
not have founded a government and made the ulti- 
mate and necessary distinction between personal 
rights and civil rights. 

Jefferson’s reasoning is fundamental American- 
ism. As we study it we come also to know the true 
Jefferson. Professor Chinard is not a member of 
the school of sensational biographers ; neither is he 
a subjective enthusiast who makes biography three 
parts autobiography. He goes to sources, and they 
vemain what they were written to be—the real 
scholar’s way. In most of the present work on 
Jefferson (he has written several others), there is 
nothing extraordinary or new. All of it is essential, 
some of it is not particularly light or engaging, 
but the great things he gives us which are new 
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to us, and of momentous importance, make this 
country Professor Chinard’s debtor, because 
through him we know what our democracy is and 
was clearly designed to be by the predominant mind 
among its founders. 

Thomas Jefferson has been regarded as an aristo- 
cratic demagogue by the opposition and as a heaven- 
born oracle by Democrats. He was neither. There 
is nothing in these extreme estimates. Jefferson 
owed little to the French encyclopedists; his bal- 
anced sense was at a far remove from the dogmatic 
enthusiasm of Rousseau. To Thomas Paine he 
listened for protesting eloquence, but not for prac- 
tical wisdom. Jefferson was an original politician 
who made out a philosophy that would work. He 
knew the law of balance. He could reason things 
clearly from radical individualism to collective co- 
operation. ; 1, ie hgelihaaey 

Beginning with a principle that determined 
everything he did, Jefferson went straight forward. 
He believed in the essential soundness and suscep- 
tibility of human beings to act alike for a single 
end, that end being their individual happiness and 
their common welfare. As all the creators of 
America were, Jefferson was a humanist, in the 
spiritual sense in which we use the word to-day. 
To know what was in man—this was Jeffer- 
son’s chief concern, his consuming passion. Too 
practical and hard-headed to be carried away with 
the spirit of rebellion that prevailed after the 
colonies broke from England, he wanted to be sure 
of what was in man in man’s permanent and quiet 
ways, which was a statesmanlike kind of caution. 
The result is that to-day what he believed and 
taught is sound doctrine approved by our tested 
history. 

There is now no mystery about the principal 
source of the Jeffersonian philosophy. To a Scottish 
Lord, Henry Home Kames, more than any other 
person, not even excepting John Locke, Jefferson. 
owed his doctrine and the assurance with which 
he carried it through and made a new Nation, 
with the co-operation of his contemporaries. Always 
the problem is before politicians, How can we 
protect the rights of the individual and keep the 
whole body of citizens united and in progressive 
movement? Lord Kames had written ‘Historical 
Law Tracts’. and Jefferson read them carefully. 
He found a definition of society in them which he 
could have written himself, according to Chinard, 
because it expresses his “political individualism 
and subordination to law”. Kames wrote: “Mutual 
defense against a more powerful neighbor being 
in early time the chief, or sole motive for joining 
society, individuals never thought of surrendering 
any of their natural rights which could be retained 
consistently with their great aim of mutual de- 
tense.” In another place, Kames elaborated the fore- 
going, when he wrote: “Man, by his nature, is fitted 
for society, and society, by its conveniences, is 
fitted for man. The perfection of human society 
consists in that just degree of union among the 
individuals, which to each reserves freedom and 
independency, as far as is consistent with peace 
and good order. The bonds of society where every 
man shall be bound to dedicate the whole of his 
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industry to the common interests would be of 
the strictest kind, but it would be unnatural and 
uncomfortable, because destructive of liberty and 
independence; so would be the enjoyment of the 
goods of fortune in common.” 

In these ideas, Lord Kames became Jefferson’s 
imaster and guide. The time came when he must 
wrestle with the hard problem of an American doc- 
trine. While the deliberations were going on that 
resulted in the Articles of Confederation, Jefferson 
was studiously observant of the Congress. He was 
not then a member, but his advice was sought and 
given. It is to this determinative hour in American 
history that he refers in that letter the discovery 
ef which seems so casual, and the effect of which 
probably is so causal in this democratic Nation. 

Jetferson was back home, in Virginia. He wrote 
that he “sat down to explain to himself” his ideas 
of “natural and civil rights and the distinction 
between them”. He proceeded: “Suppose twenty 
persons, strangers to each other, to meet in a 
country not before inhabited. Each would be sover- 
eign in his own natural right. His will would be 
his law, but his power, in many cases, inadequate 
to his right, and the consequence would be that 
each would be exposed, not only to each other but 
tio the other nineteen.” 

It would then occur to them that their condition 
could be much improved if each individual could 
possess the strength of the whole number by ex- 
changing “the quantity of danger into so much 
protection”. To accomplish this result, the question 
would come, How much of my individual rights 
must I give up? An individual’s natural rights are 
those which “can be fully exercised without ex- 
terior assistance”. Note the last two words. Such 
rights are “thinking, speaking, forming and giving 
opinions”. In sum, they are rights of personal com- 
petency, while civil rights are those “of personal 
protection of acquiring and possessing property”, 
in which the “individual natural power is less than 
the natural right’. 

These twenty people therefore draw a line and 
make two classes of rights, those of personal com- 
petency and those of defective power which require 
that one accept “the whole power produced by the 
condensation of all the parts”. These last are rights 
of compact. Of natural rights we say we act wholly 
in our own person; under the other rights we agree 
not to do so, but we act under the guarantee of 
society. Here is always a danger. We must guard 
against giving up what are true natural rights. If 
we yield those which we should keep, the conse- 
quences are disastrous. The principle of conduct is, 
“Where the right and the power are equal with 
each other in the individual, naturally they ought 
to rest there.” 

The careful reader will see at once that at this 
point is the perennial contest between the individu- 
alist and the collectivist, the State rights person and 
the Federalist. By many Jefferson has been regarded 
as almost anarchistic in his devotion to the idea 
of State rights. Especially in the present issue over 
prohibition, the so-called Democratic Party has 
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sounded Jefferson’s name in behalf of the State 
control of the drink traffic. The trouble with our 
contemporaries is they are unwise in their ignor- 
ance of their master. The strong conditional 
phrase of Jefferson, “exterior assistance”, should 
settle the law enforcement matter decisively. 

But that detail aside, what was Jefferson’s doc- 
trine? “T consider the individual sovereignty of the 
States retained under the Act of Confederation to 
be of the second class of rights”, he said. “It be- 
comes dangerous because it is defective in the 
power necessary to support it. It answers the pride 
and purpose of a few men in each State—but the 
State collectively is injured by it.” Study that com- 
pact truth. In the great document before us we find 
the “key to the whole democratic system of govern- 
ment evolved by Jefferson”, says Chinard, “and 
the solution of the apparent contradictions often 
pointed out in his system”. It is true. We have 
given much space to this extraordinary light on his- 
tory; even so, we have admitted but a slender ray 
which we hope will lead people to the reading of 
the book. 


The Maintenance Fund 


VER THE BRIGHT RECORD of the Uni- 
tarian churches the past year, there is one 
shadow. It cast its length across Anniversary 
Week, and made many of us wish it were not there. 
We are people who face the facts. Then we do some- 
thing. By contrast with some of the brilliant Uni- 
tarian achievements, notably the completion of the 
Founders’ Fund by the Alliance, which is one of the 
greatest co-operative triumphs in the history of 
American Unitarianism, the lack of reasonable 
progress these recent months toward its goal by 
the Maintenance Fund stood forth rather gloomily. 
By this time the whole amount, $406,000, should 
be subscribed ; only a little more than half of it is 
actually in sight—$#210,000. 

There is not one good reason for this inadequate 
effort. By unanimous agreement on the part of lead- 
ing Unitarians, both official and laymen and 
women, the Fund was authorized. All agree it is a 
wise and necessary measure for the continuance, 
on a carefully considered and economic basis, of 
the work of the laymen and of the young people. 
Without either, the Unitarian forward service, with 
its spiritual liberating religion to the tens of thou- 
sands of Americans who want this faith for the 
sake of their lives, is thwarted. 

The year in the churches is closing, and there 
is yet time to come to a decision where none has 
been made, Hundreds of discriminating individuals 
throughout the country and Canada have already 
»pecome contributors, as we know from the lists of 
names frequently published in THE Rucister. If as 
many more persons will join their ranks now, the 
vear will crown a great success for the men and 
youth comparable to that of the loyal women. Share 
in the forward movement of and by and for lay 
people. The Unitarian Fellowship is a body of laity, 
the least clerical body in Christendom. You, the 
laity, are the Unitarian cause! 
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Book News 


Good News 


The reading public will welcome the announcement made at a recent 
meeting of the American Association of Booksellers that the price of 
books is to be cheaper. One of the leading publishing houses of the country 
has made it known that, in co-operation with four other prominent firms, 
the selling price of current literature will in the near future be cut in 
half. Novels which now sell for $2.00 and $2.50 will be marked down to 
$1.00 and $1.50, with a corresponding cut in the price of other books 
whose appeal is more or less ephemeral. We believe that by this action 
the publishers will make more than they lose. What profits they have 
gathered heretofore, we know not. We suspect that, in many cases, beyond 
the actual cost of publication, there has been an inordinate margin of 
gain, At any rate, for the general public, the cost of books has been too 
high. We rejoice to see that it bids fair to return to the level of prewar 


days. 


John the Baptizer 
Tu» Lost “Book OF THH NATIVITY OF JOHN.” 


By Hugh J. Schonfield. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. (New York: Scribner’s.) $1.75. 


Many of us have long believed that the 
primitive “Baptists” (the followers of 
John Baptist) were a more notable group 
than has commonly been assumed and 
warrant more attention than has hitherto 
been given them. In the Christian tradi- 
tion, John has been so completely out- 
shone by his more illustrious successor 
that he has shrunk into the position of a 
mere forerunner or herald of Jesus. There 
is, of course, abundant evidence of this 
attitude in the New Testament, particu- 
larly in the third and fourth Gospels; but 
it is by no means the uniform testimony 
of the New Testament. Highteen years 
ago, the present reviewer published a ten- 
tative collection of the evidence (“John the 
Baptist in the New Testament”, American 
Journal of Theology, January, 1912), 
which tended to show conclusively that 
John’s movement had an independent sig- 
nificance by no means exhausted in its 
preparation for the work of Jesus; that 
John’s followers ultimately came to re- 
gard him as Messiah, even as Jesus’ fol- 
lowers did their master, and that the 
“Baptists”, like the “Christians”, had al- 
ready, in the first century, Gospel writ- 
ings containing narratives ascribing to 
their master a miraculous birth and in- 
fancy. Traces of such writings are clear 
in both the canonical and the _ non- 
canonical literature of the early Church. 

Various New Testament scholars had 
also called attention to this evidence and 
attempted to suggest the approximate sub- 
stance of the Baptist birth stories. The 
whole matter has now been taken up afresh 
by Mr. Schonfield. Without much apparent 
reliance upon previous writers, he attacks 
the problem directly and works it out to 
a fuller and more explicit conclusion than 
has previously been reached. Not only 
does he (partly on the basis of materials 
only recently available) clearly demon- 
strate the existence of such a Baptist 
document; he is able with some plausi- 
bility to reconstruct it and present it in 
English translation. Much of it, of course, 
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is found in the first two chapters of Luke; 
a considerable section, also (and this is 
Schonfield’s own interesting contribution) 
in the Magi episode, with the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, in the second chapter of 
Matthew. The apocryphal Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi gives some material, and 
other extracanonical writings are drawn 
upon. The result is on the whole con- 
vincing, and of extraordinary importance 
for every student of the beginnings of 
Christianity and everyone who feels that 
the Baptist has hitherto received less than 
justice. Mr. Schonfield has written a short 
book, chiefly limited to materials and con- 
clusions. It is to be hoped that soon 
either he or someone else will give us a 
full discussion of all the relevant material. 
Its possibilities have not been exhausted. 
CuRSB; 


Vital Preaching 
THb FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. By Prnest 


Fremont Tittle. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $2.00. 


After reading this selection of sermons 
by the brilliant preacher of the First 
Methodist Church of Evanston, Ill., we 
can understand his popularity. There is an 
utter absence of antiquated religious 
phraseology and an always interesting dis- 
cussion of the real problems of life. Every 
minister would be a better preacher if 
he would carefully study these sermons. 
If they are not profound and scholarly, 
they are better by being inspirational. 
They make the Christian life look reason- 
able and attractive. Religion is not offered 
as a supernatural panacea for human de- 
prayity, but as a motive power in human 
life. Dr. Tittle preaches a gospel that ap- 
peals to the common sense of the average 
man. This reads like a sensible view of 
religion: “If a man is what his habits 
are, obviously the way to change the man 
is to change his habits. Reformer, reform 
yourself. It is not an unreasonable de- 
mand. It is a demand which should and 
can be met—with the aid of religion. In 
order to form new mental habits, a man 
needs religion because, for one reason, he 
needs a strong and compelling desire to 
form them. Can religion produce such a 
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desire? It can.” Religion is commended to 
men because its ideals and associations 
can awaken a compelling desire to change 
their habits of thought and conduct for 
the better. They must do the changing, 
but religion furnishes the motives. Most 


volumes of sermons make dry reading, but 
this one does not. w.A.Y. 


Functioning Religion 


By James Myers. 
$1.50. 


RELIGION LENDS A HAND. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches has rendered a very 
real service to laymen and ministers alike 
in depicting briefly a dozen manifestations 
of religion in action. With the single ex- 
ception of the»story of the abolition of 
the twelve-hour workday, every one of the 
incidents discussed refers to the action of 
local religious bodies rather than national 
or denominational activities, and for this 
reason is of greater value to the minister 
on the job. None of the manifestations of 
socialized religion equal in importance 
“The Story of Steel’, nor are they of equal 
interest. Some are accounts of a definite 
conflict, as the one dealing with the milk 
controversy in Chicago; but more are ac- 
counts of the functioning of various or- 
ganizations such as the Labor Temple in 
New York, the peace activities of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, the ‘students in 
industry” programs, and the work of the 
Y. W. C. A. among foreign groups in 
Denver. The minister who wants definite 
factual academic material or well-reasoned 
argument will not find it in Religion Lends 
a Hand. But the man who desires prac- 
tical illustrations of what local churches 
can do, and particularly desires a book 
which he can put into the hands of study 
groups in his church, would do well to 
choose this book. It is especially valuable 
for young people, as it is written in a 
simple style. There is a bit of the evan- 
gelical fervor which creeps into the book 
from time to time, which would make it 
less useful for our tougher-minded adult 
groups; and whether the author means it 
or not, there is an implication throughout 
that the service rendered is to be valued 
not so much for itself, but because it is 
ir. obedience to the command or following 
the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. There 
is a good deal of discussion of “The Mind 
of -Christ”. A bibliography in the back of 
the book, together with a directory of the 
social and industrial agencies and a state- 
ment of the social and international ideals 
of the churches, are valuable contribu- 
tions. The bibliography is by no means 
complete, but it has a deal of worthwhile 
material. The list of agencies is excep- 
tionally well done. Every church library 
should possess a copy of Religion Lends a 
Hand, and it ought to be kept in rapid 


circulation. ki. De 
Pioneer Days 
Lone Hunt. By James Boyd. New York: 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Already James Boyd has two successful 
novels to his credit. Drums and Marching 
On bear witness to his skill as a writer 
of American historical fiction. The first a 
story of the Revolution, the second a novel 
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‘having for its background the war be- 
tween the States, each revealed Mr. Boyd's 
unique gifts of vivid description and dra- 
matic narrative. Although both were rich 
in realistic detail, this element was 
balanced by romance with no little skill. 
Of Mr. Boyd’s latest novel, this cannot 
be said. Through its pages realism runs 
riot. And it is realism much of which is 
sordid, unrelieved by any touches of ideal- 
ism whatever. The period dealt with is 
the early years of the nineteenth century, 
when a great popular migration was under 
way, the peoples of the Atlantic sea- 
board being drawn across the Alleghanies 
into the lands of the Mississippi Valley, 
driving the Indians and hunters before 
them. The hero.of Long Hunt is typical 
of the era, a hunter who resents the in- 
roads of advancing civilization and does 
his best to escape from them, moving 
steadily westward in his search for 
regions where he can be entirely free. 
A thorough child of the wilderness, skilled 
in woodcraft, brave, unscrupulous, cruel 
slave of his appetites and each passing 
mood, he hunts and fishes, fights and loves, 
as occasion prompts. Valiantly he plays 
a losing game. His adventures are various, 
many of them thrilling. As a picture of 
the times, the book has genuine value. 
Scenery is described with art, the people 
introduced are convincingly lifelike. Mr. 
Boyd has imagination, insight, under- 
standing, many of the traits that go to 
the making of a great novelist. But Long 
Hunt fails for the reason that he over- 
indulges the inclination to stress unduly 
those aspects of life which are primitive, 
fleshly, of the earth earthy. A.R. H. 


The Minister As Psychologist 


PSYCHOLOGY IN SERVICE Or THE SOUL. 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
millan Company. $2.00. 


By 
New York: The Mac- 


An exceedingly interesting little book of 
two hundred pages and a little more, giv- 
ing principles and illustrations from the 
record of a healing ministry.. The author 
is an English pastor, who has emphasized 
the confessional in his work and com- 
mends it to fellow pastors. His work has 
the recommendation of well-known phy- 
sicians. Independent in character, it has 
the background of an adequate knowledge 
of psychology and of the various healing 
cults of our time. Using psycho-analysis 
as a helpful method, Mr. Weatherhead yet 
stresses psycho-synthesis as the larger 
aim, and finds that this involves religion. 
Using hypnotism occasionally as a last 
resort, he keeps the larger aim in view 
and respects the personality of his 
patients. Not lacking in capacity to deal 
with the baser elements of human nature, 
his work, we are convinced by this book, 
bas a delicate human quality. Religion 
plays a vital part from beginning to end. 
These pages are packed full of observation, 
and the book can ill be spared by those 


interested in its field. S.S.R. 
One Way Out 
PrrsonoLtocy. By Frederick B. Fisher. New 


York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
Mr. Fisher is a bishop of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, and is, or has been, a 
missionary in India. He has been doing 
some thinking, the result of which is a 
keen appreciation of the place of per- 
sonality in the cosmos. To him individuals 
are society, and only through their im- 
provement can there be social progress. 
He has some convictions: that God is per- 
sonal, He is within the world, love is the 
guide of life, and Jesus is our perfect 
example; that our present state of imper- 
fection will issue in a golden age of 
felicity. He puts truth above tradition, 
morality above ceremony, spirit above 
matter. He upholds what he calls Scien- 
tific Mysticism, believing that only a mys- 
tical idealism will save the soul of science, 
and that science and idealism together 
will realize the world’s highest hopes. He 
says some sensible things, too, about 
poverty. He believes that a man can re- 
main truly spiritual in prosperity, and 
that Christian victories are retarded more 
by poverty than by riches. Christian ma- 
terialism, he says, is the next great cul- 
tural step for mankind. Why deny the fact 
of matter? We cannot ignore it or escape 
it. The thing to-day is to accept and use 
it for cultural and spiritual needs. The 
application of Christian principles to social 
and economic life will, he believes, abolish 
poverty and spiritualize our material life. 
G. B.D. 


Apart 


Tun PAvep PATH. By Phyllis Hambledon. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.00. 


The story of a young doctor trying to 
start his professional and domestic life in 
a strange small town has. been told by 
many authors. At least three well-known 
men have tried it in the last few years; 
but it seems to be an ever-appealing plot, 
and Mrs. Hambledon has done full justice 
to it. To those who like the ordinary quiet 
English novel, The Paved Path will prove 
to be just another satisfying one. There 
is nothing striking in its conteut or hand- 
ling. Its realism is a little less stark than 
that found in many modern works; the 
suffering is less intense, or shorter; and 
the wife, being portrayed by a woman, 
has the gift of common sense. May her 
tribe increase! There are a good many 
characters in the book, all well drawn, the 
women especially so. In these days of 
political and social readjustments, storm 
and strife, it is a welcome relief to lose 
oneself for a few hours in a community 
where life’s collisions are fairly minor 
and gradually get straightened out. 

H. M.P. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tur Car oF Cronsus. By Ernest Poole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


We like Ernest Poole. Anything he 
writes is interesting, manifesting a clear 
understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying existence. His latest 
novel is a brief skit, extremely slight. As 
fiction, it is negligible. But it is interest- 
ing, both as a story and as an indication 
of its author’s capabilities. A succession 
of scenes reveals his skill in handling 
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the portrayal of various emotions expe- 

rienced by typical examples of sundry 

social classes, under varying conditions. 
A.R.H. 


REGENCY WINDOWS. By David Emerson. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 


An English novel containing not a few 
surprises. Solidly written in good, stout 
British prose, the story moves forward 
steadily. During the first half, the reader 
becomes interested in the youth and de- 
velopment of the hero, member of one of 
the prominent Whig families during the 
latter years of George III. Then, suddenly, 
Byron, thinly disguised, appears; and you 
find that you are reading what amounts 
to a fictionized biography of William 
Lamb, who became Prime Minister in the 
early reign of Victoria. His family sur- 
roundings, the circumstances contributing 
to his romance and marriage, the un- 
balanced character of his wife, Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, the many elements contribut- 
ing to his future political career—all are 
treated with a skill which makes both the 
man and the social life of Regency Eng- 
land remarkably vivid. To a marked de- 
gree, Mr. Emerson succeeds in imparting 
the feel of the period, its coarseness, im- 
morality, and general lack of ideals. For 
its kind, a novel haying decided merit. 

A. R. H. 


WuHy MuRDrR THD JuDGH? By Claude Stuart 
Hammock. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


A detective yarn well above the average. 
Moving with rapid-fire precision which 
leaves the reader little time for analysis, 
it abounds in thrilling incidents and sur- 
prising revelations. Exciting from start to 
finish, it seldom drops into improbability, 
while the tracking down of the criminal 
is accomplished with real ingenuity. The 
climax, when it arrives, is genuinely un- 
expected. It deserves to be widely read. 


A. R. H. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO Forester. By FH. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown and 


$2.00. 

The latest Oppenheim runs true to form. 
This time, instead of one long novel, it is 
a collection of short stories recounting 
sundry adventures which befell a British 
traveler during his sojourn in the authovr’s 
favorite milicu, the Riviera. The suc- 
cessive chapters offer the reader thrills in 
abundance, evidencing no abatement of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s familiar gifts. 


Company. 


Srx Horses. By William Banning and 
George Hugh Banning. New York; The Cen- 
tury Company. $4.00. 


Steeds which drew the stages before the 
iron horse superseded them. An attempt 
to tell the story of the transcontinental 
stage routes before it is too late. The 
story is an interesting one, there are many 
good illustrations, some maps, and index. 
How these early stagecoach men won their 
fight against deserts, hostile Indians, poor 
roads, bandits, makes a thrilling story, 
which ought not to be lost. We could wish 
that it might have been told with a little 
more clarity and coherence. E. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


That Pesky Shoebox 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part II 


Next morning Ruth Ann rose early as 
usual and had breakfast with Uncle Hugh. 
She hadn’t heard Lucia come in at all. 
When she opened her bright eyes she 
couldn’t think where she was at first. 
Then her heart leaped. Well, this dainty 
xvoom was certainly nice enough for any 
princess in or out of a fairy tale, as 
mother had put it. But Ruth Ann did hate 
to see Uncle Hugh hurry away. She curled 
up in the sunny library and through the 
magie of a fascinating book was whisked 
away to the happy land of stories. 

“Hello!” Lucia’s voice made Ruth Ann 
jump. It was nearly lunch time! Lucia 
didn’t make any fuss over her but she was 
polite and pleasant and insisted that Ruth 
Ann accompany her to a tea that after- 
noon, It was at Gwen Allen’s and Gwen 
was a lamb. She had said Lucia was to 
bring her cousin along. 

“I—I'd rather stay here”, 
Ann with pleading blue eyes. 

But Lucia usually had her way. It 
spoiled the next three hours for Ruth Ann 
who dreaded meeting strangers like step- 
ping.on a cactus. She kept wondering what 
would be expected of her at so elegant a 
gathering as a tea. Dismay swept her like 
a wind storm. But she obediently got into 
her best blue dress and carefully polished 
pumps. To be sure, they looked plain and 


said Ruth 


sensible compared with Lucia’s smart 
spring frock of beige, her high-heeled 


slippers and saucy tight-fitting hat. Lucia 
wore pearls and a bracelet and a cun- 
ning wrist watch while Ruth Ann had 
only Miss Betsy’s round blue beads. Lucia 
was thin and white and delicately pretty 
while Ruth Ann was brown and sturdy 
and as simple and glowing as a brier rose. 

It was pretty hard at first. All the girls 
new each other and chattered like blue 
jays when a magpie trespasses. Ruth Ann 
felt small and smothered and her voice 
was funny. She stuck like a shadow to 
Lucia and prayed that she wouldn’t do 
anything to make her cousin ashamed of 
her. She tried to say over and over the 
comforting things mother had said to her 
that last night. Just be your own self 
... that’s good enough for anyone... I'd 
trust you to do the right thing anywhere. 

Then Mrs. Allen, the hostess’ mother, 
came in and after that Ruth Ann didn’t 
eare. Mrs. Allen was so charming and 
(riendly and motherly and she took Ruth 
Ann under her wing and put her instantly 
at ease. They even had tea together in a 
cozy corner so that Ruth Ann forgot to 
worry about spilling something or dropping 
her plate. She talked away to Mrs. Allen 
who knew and loved Ruth Ann’s canyon. 
And pretty soon one girl after another 
stopped to listen and before Ruth Ann 
realized it, Mrs. Allen had everyone ad- 
miring and envying the little girl from 
the hills. Ruth Ann, Mrs. Allen set forth 


proudly, could ride and ski and had even 
helped fight a forest fire, to say nothing 
of being a famous mountain climber. 

“And Lucia’s mother tells me Ruth Ann 
ean cook like anything”, added Mrs. Allen 
at which Gwen laughed ruefully and said 
that was one of the things she had 
promised to learn this vacation. Before 
the tea was over the Allens had~per- 
suaded Ruth Ann to drive with them up 
Lookout Mountain the following day and 
picnic among the pines. Lucia had said 
she was busy but it turned out that both 
she and her father elected to join the party 
and they all had a delightful day out of 
doors. 

“T—J think maybe I’ll run up a while 
this summer if you’ll let me’, was the 
amazing thing Lucia said when the two 
cousins were brushing their hair at bed- 
time. “Mother’s been saying it would be 
good for me.” 

“Do come, Lucia.” Ruth Ann’s eyes 
sparkled. “You can ride my pony, Zipper, 
and I'll get another from the Circle Bar 
Ranch. And there’s a little lake where 
we'll row and swim and—oh, we'll do lots 
of things!” 

“Sure you have to go home Tuesday ?” 
asked Lucia, pereching on the footboard 
and diving into bed, a habit very childish 
but great fun. 

Ruth Ann was still thrilling over a 
message from mother. Grandmother was 
much improved. They, with Aunt Helen, 
would be on hand Tuesday and head for 
home after picking up Ruth Ann. 

“Oh, my, yes!” Ruth Ann _ simply 
couldn’t sound regretful. “There’s so much 
to do at home this time of year, you see. 
New chicks—such darlings, Lucia! And 
the garden to weed and _ irrigate—Oh, 
mother couldn’t spare me, really.” 

Next morning Lucia offered graciously, 
“We'll do whatever you like to-day. Go to 
the park zoo and the museum you're so 
keen about. If you’re sure you have to 
go home tomorrow, Ruth Ann.” 

Ruth Ann was sure. “But I’ve had a 
lovely time’, she said with her quick 
sunny smile, and gave Lucia an impul- 
sive hug. They were back from their sight- 
seeing in time for luncheon and Lucia, 
after poking her head in at the kitchen, 
reported in a whisper, that the fat cook 
was cross and slamming things about. 
Lucia knew the signs and they made her 
uneasy. 

“Tf she goes and leaves just before 
mother comes home it will be the limit”, 
sighed Lucia. “She stayed longer than 
most and she’s better than some. But 
daddy’s been saying it wouldn’t last—” 

Here the maid, Neva, came in and 
served their luncheon and the cream of 
tomato bisque tasted scorched and the 
muffins were doughy in spots. Plainly, 
Dotty, the fat cook, was upset. Half an 
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hour later the blow fell. Dotty walked 
out explaining to nobody but Neva that 
after she saw her second cousin through 
an operation she had a better place in 
wmind. Lucia stared at blond little Neva 
in consternation. 

“The mean thing! Not to give notice. 
Can you cook, Neva? Just till mother 
gets home”, she coaxed. 

Neva flushed and shook her yellow head. 

“Well, I might maybe get breakfast fit 
fo eat; Miss Lucia.’ 

“Oh, well! T’ll phone Daddy and we'll 
have dinner downtown”, decided Lucia 
who knew fully as much about getting a 
meal as did Ruth Ann’s baby brother. The 
telephone jingled just then and Lucia heard 
the crisp eyen voice of her father’s office 
secretary. 

“Mr. Brooks wished you to know that 
he is bringing an out-of-town buyer to 
dinner. About six-thirty.” 

“B-but he can’t! He mustn’t!” cried 
Lucia. “Put Dad on the line quick!’ 

“Sorry”, came the calm voice. ‘Mr. 
Brooks has gone out. He didn’t say where 
but he won’t be back. You might try 
Plum Hills Golf Club.” 

“Oh, goodness, she’s hung up! The vil- 
lain!” groaned Lucia and set feverishly 
to work to track her father down. But 
she could not locate him and her dismay 
was contagious. At last she decided flatly, 
“Well, it’s just too bad. But when Daddy 
and his guest get here we'll tell them 


Thy Help 


Help us, O Lord, with patient love to 
bear 
Bach other’s faults; 
true meekness ; 
Help us each other’s joys and griefs to 
share. 
let us turn to thee alone in 
weakness. 
—John Quincy Adams. 


to suffer with 


But 


Sentence Sermon 


To 
lowly. 


attain God, the heart must be 


Hindu. 


to about-face and we'll eat downtown. Of 
course, this must be an important visitor 
or Daddy wouldn’t bother to ask him out. 


You know, he’s so absent-minded he’s 
probably forgotten that Mother’s gone. 


But when he finds the cook has walked 
out on us—and all I know is fruit salad!” 
ended Lucia a bit incoherently. 

Ruth <Ann’s cheeks were rosy. Half 
shyly, half eagerly she began, “Of course, 
it wouldn't be a dinner with courses. But 
if they’re hungry Mother says men like 
steak and pie better than anything fancy. 
I can broil steak and you can make salad.” 
She was feeling more confident now. 
“Neva can prepare the vegetables— 
mashed potatoes and asparagus would be 
uice—and if you won't laugh—wait a 
minute.” Whereupon Ruth Ann flew up- 
stairs to the closet where Miss Betsy’s 
vesky shoebox had reposed in humiliating 
neglect. Except the few times when Ruth 
Ann had secretly raided the kitchen for 
potato water and sugar! Lucia watched 
curiously as Ruth Ann opened the box 
and placed two sizable glass jars on the 
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kitchen table. One contained a luscious 
looking jam. 

“Um! Wild raspberry !” exclaimed Lucia 
hungrily. “What's that other mess? It 
looks milky but ugh! how it smells!’ 

“Tm going to make light rolls out of 
it’, smiled Ruth Ann, getting briskly to 
work. “It’s some of Miss Betsy’s fine 
bread starter.” 

What a busy, funny, exciting afternoon 
the three girls had of it! Lucia and Neva 
tore about taking orders from Captain 
Ruth Ann. And by the time the two 
ravenous men arrived lo! the table was 
set beautifully for two, even to a bowl 
of fragrant lilacs in the center and tall 
slender candles to match. As Lucia, eyes 
dancing, cheeks flaming, announced dinner 
her father eyed her with a puzzled air. 

“Aren't you girls eating with us”? 

“No-o,” murmured Lucia and gave him 
a significant glance that warned, “mum’s 
the word.” 

“Steak!” The pleasant, bald, out-of- 
town buyer beamed with approval. “And 
done just right—with brown gravy. Your 
mountain air, Brooks, and that nine holes 
gave me a coming appetite.” 

“Rolls! Lucia’s father said with in- 
credulous eyebrows. “Didn’t know our 
cook had it in her.” His roving glance had 
brightened at the glass dish of tempting 
rich jam. “And now I know I’m dreaming! 
That simply can’t be my favorite mountain 
raspberry jam!” 

Neva served the two starving men deftly 
and the way those crisp hot rolls vanished 
made a certain little cook bless Miss 
Hetsy for her “hunch”. Mr. Brooks scented 
& mystery in the background but he was 
too satisfied to worry. Especially when 
the important visitor said, ‘“Best meal I’ve 
had since I left home.” With enthusiasm 
lie sipped the delicious just-right coffee 
and lighted a fat cigar with a look of 
well-being. “Now about that contract, 
Brooks—” 

Later Lucia’s father remarked jovially, 
“Think Ill raise that cook’s wages. She’s 
never got up such a plain sensible meal 
before. It’s exactly my style and I want 
her to—” 

Here the swinging door came alive and 
giggled. Lucia fairly shoved in blue- 
aproned blushing Ruth Ann with a pride- 
ful, “Here’s your cook, Daddy !” 

Well, of course, the out-of-town visitor 
couldn’t believe it. But Ruth Ann’s uncle 
Hugh, could, because he knew her mother. 
And he remembered Miss Betsy most 
pleasantly. You would have thought a mere 
little country girl would have been over- 
whelmed by the compliments that rained 
about her curly head. But as Miss Betsy 
said later, “Ruth Ann’s head is screwed 
on the right way. You can’t spoil her.’ And 
besides wasn’t cooking as simple as ABC? 
Wadn’t Ruth Ann helped cook ever since 
she had to climb on a soap box to reach 
mother’s pastry board? 

“Just the same you saved the day for 
Dad”, Lucia assured her cousin that 
night. “And covered yourself with some- 
thing besides flour. Dad wants you to stay 
right along.” 

But of course Ruth Ann went happily 
home with her family. For girls like that 
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simply can’t be spared from home often 
as all mothers know. They are truly in- 
dispensable. 


[All rights reserved] 


Camping 
MARJORIH DILLON 
Camping time is here again— 
Greatest fun of all. 
Pick a perfect place among 
Pines and spruces tall. 
Spruce boughs make a “comfy” bed, 
Brooklet sings below ; 
Campfire flickers red—and then 
That’s the last you know. 


Sunlight pokes you in the eye— 
What a jolly day! 

Take a hasty dip and dress, 
Breakfast right away. 

Everything smells good to you, 
Hungry as a tramp; 

Bacon, beans, and coffee—say, 
Don’t you love to camp? 


An Oriole Flight 


MARY BRADFORD 


Billy Bruce, one summer day, was 
stretched flat on his stomach on a shady 
patch of back-yard lawn, still as the pro- 
verbial mouse. And, next him, lay stretched 
his idolized young aviator uncle, Tom 
Barrett. 

“You ought to hear him whistle when 
he first gets here in May”, whispered 
Billy, eyes on a gay father oriole whose 
nerves were plainly on edge in his at- 
tempt to teach his clumsy young brood 
to fly. “Gets here just about the same day, 
every year. Isn’t that funny? I’ve got his 
record written up on the pantry wall. May 
twelfth to May fifteenth he gets here, 
every year. He whistles like mad the first 
week. Where does he go winters, Uncle 
Tom?” 

“Central America, probably.” Uncle Tom 
gave a soft chuckle of amusement as he 
watched father oriole’s frenzied attempt 
to get his inert children to flap their 
wings long enough to carry them aloft 
to the low bow where he himself perched. 
“Too many family cares to do his fancy 
whistles, now.” 

“Central America !” gasped Billy. “Why, 
that’s where you fly on your mail route!” 

“Same route’, said Uncle Tom. ‘Good 
for you!” he commended as one feathered 
youngster suddenly flapped off the ground 
and landed on the perch beside his father. 
“And he beats us all, doesn’t he? No gaso- 
line for him, no spinning motors, no in- 
struments to set his course by—just his 
two wings, and the instinct inside his 
flashing little body that takes him on a 
straight, unerring course. Now I’ve got a 
great secret to tell you.” And Uncle Tom 
fished a yellow envelope out of his pocket. 
“Here’s a telegram from your father, in 
answer to one your mother and I sent 
him last night. You know I have to start 
back from the Boston Airport to-morrow 
at dawn?” 

Billy nodded. “For Central America. 
Why don’t you invite Mr. Oriole to go 
with you, just for the round trip? If you 
get lost he could show you the way.” 
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Billy was so accustomed to telegrams 
when father was away that he attached 
small importance to the one in Uncle 
Tom’s hand. 

“Because I’ve asked somebody else to 
go with me on this round trip”, said Uncle 
Tom, handing Billy the outspread message. 

“Me!” gasped Billy. “Why didn't you 
tell me! Me!” And Billy leaped to his 
feet and did such a war dance that the 
startled baby orioles rose in successful 
flight, out of sheer surprise. 

So it happened that next day at dawn 
silly, muffled and helmeted, climbed into 
the cockpit of Uncle Tom’s beautiful air- 
plane, probably the happiest, most excited 
ten-year-old boy in the United States of 
America. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Oriole’, sang Billy. 
“You've got nothing on me!” And Uncle 
Tom, laughing like a happy boy glad to 
be back in his own element, pointed the 
plane’s nose upward till, from below, it 
soon looked hardly bigger than a bird. 

“And he flies all this way!” said Billy, 
over and over, as the hours passed, and 
the States of his country slid beneath the 
speeding plane. 

“Think of the millions and millions of 
birds that do it every year, that have done 
it ever since there were birds’, Uncle 
Tom would answer. “If birds could laugh 
now, I guess aviators would be in for it. 
Quite a fuss over nothing—that’s what 
our feathered brothers would be saying 
about all the aviation business.” 

“And he flies over all this water’, said 
Billy, still thinking of his own back yard 
oriole as Uncle Tom’s zooming plane 
earried them across the Gulf of Mexico. 
“What if his wings gave out?’ 

“They don’t”, said Uncle Tom. “He 
knows they’re made to carry him, not 
to give out. That’s more than we can say 
of any plane, however good. Yes, sir, the 
birds can give us aviators cards and 
spades.” 

Home again, Billy was brimful of his 
“Oriole Flight”, as he called it. “Think 
of all the things I’ve seen”, chattered 
Billy to Uncle Tom, as the two sauntered 
out to the back yard to look up their oriole 
friend. “There he is! Up in his home tree. 
I'll bet he has taught ’em all to fly!” 

“Don’t act as fussy as he did’, said 
Uncle Tom. “I guess his job's done. All 
your children got their pilot’s licenses?” He 
whistled a gay greeting as he put his 
question. 

“You wouldn’t think those clumsy, flop- 
ping babies we saw such a little while 
ago could go sailing off to Central America 
this fall, would you?” 

“They'll not need to hook a ride on my 
plane”, said Uncle Tom. “Trust Mother 
Nature for that.” 

“Well’, said Billy with an air solemn 
as a judge, “birds are beyond me”. 

“They’re beyond every man alive”, said 
Uncle Tom, equally serious. ‘When your 
an aviator, you'll think so, doubly.” 

“Me? An aviator?” Billy raised adoring 
brown eyes to this young uncle to whom 
nothing seemed impossible. 

“Why not?’ said Uncle Tom. “Maybe, 
between us, father oriole and I can teach 
you. i 


{All rights reserved] 
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Historical Society Holds Vital Meeting 


Proceedings of unusual interest, with reports, elections, 
tribute to Dr. H. W. Foote, and address by Dr. C. EH. Park 


HE thirtieth annual meeting of the 

Unitarian Historical Society was held 
in the Hale Chapel, First Church in Bos- 
ton, on Thursday morning, May 22, 1930, 
at 11 o’clock, the president, Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, presiding. 

In the unavoidable absence of the sec- 
retary, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., was chosen to 
serve as temporary secretary. The records 
of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. The report of the treasurer, 
showing a balance on hand available for 
current expenses of $297.75, with $250 in 
the Life Membership Fund, was read and 
accepted. The librarian, Mrs. George F. 
Patterson, reported a considerable number 
of valuable additions to the library and 
an increasing interest in the Society’s col- 
lection. The president reported that the 
Socinus Fund is slowly increasing. About 
$300 additional is needed. The president 
reported that it is the intention to publish 
at once the third volume of “Proceedings 
of the Society’ under the direction of the 
Editorial Committee, Dr. John C. Perkins 
and Prof. Francis A. Christie. 

On motion of Professor Christie it was 
voted: “That Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of 
Chicago be authorized to act as the repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety in organizing a Mid-Western branch 
of the Society, with headquarters in 
Chicago.” 

On motion of Rey. Charles J. Staples of 
Northboro, Mass., it was voted: “That the 
Executive Committee be requested to list 
the colonial chureh buildings now in 
charge of Unitarian societies, erected pre- 
vious to 1830 or thereabouts, and to as- 
certain what can be done to aid such 
societies, especially in country towns, in 
preserving and restoring such structures 
when necessary.” 

Professor Christie reported, for the 
nominating committee, the following per- 
sons to serve as officers and directors for 
the ensuing year, and they were duly 
elected: Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, D.D., 
president; Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
vice-president; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
of Belmont, Mass., Rey. Earl M. Wilbur, 
D.D., of Berkeley, Calif., honorary vice- 
presidents; Julius H. Tuttle of Dedham, 
Mass., secretary; Harrie H. Dadmun of 
Arlington, Mass., treasurer; Mrs. George 
F. Patterson, librarian; Rev. Charles 
Graves of Hartford, Conn., and Rey. 
Charles H. Lyttle of Chicago, directors 
for three years. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis the *ollowinz 
resolution was unanimously adopted and 
ordered spread upon the records: 

“Tt is with sincere regret that the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society learns Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote, for the past eleven 
years its president, declines a further re- 
clection. The members present at this the 
thirtieth annual meeting of the Society 
desire to place upon record this ex- 
pression of their deep appreciation of the 
untiring zeal and whole-hearted devotion 
of Mr. Foote and a recognition of the 
success that has crowned his efforts to 


make of this Society a potent power for 
the preservation of the records of past 
achievements in the Unitarian fellowship 
and a stimulus toward even greater suc- 
cesses in the future.” : 

Dr. Charles BE. Park gave the address. 
His subject was “The First Four Churches 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony”. Dr., 
Park explained clearly why the Puritans 
came to New England, and what they in- 
tended to do. 

“We do not know how people felt three 
hundred years ago. In looking over a land- 
scape you see many fascinating trees. 
Perhaps the trees lure you so that you 
cannot see the wood as a whole. But we 
want you to see the wood. What was the 
spirit which animated those early churches? 
We are to examine the corporate life of 
those churches. The Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was one solid body. The Pilgrims 
were pure separatists, a company of ob- 
secure people, lovable, unpretentious. They 
wished to rear their children according to 
Wnglish standards and saw no way of doing 
it other than by migrating to the New 
World. They anticipated only their own 
settlement, and asked no better fortune 
than to be left alone. They were not am- 
bitious for size. The Pilgrim church was 
erected by itself and stayed by itself. 

“Yet, had their been no Plymouth, there 
might have been no Massachusetts Bay; 
for it was the Pilgrims at Plymouth who 
pointed the way to New England, and 
who in more than one instance sustained 
other settlers after they had arrived. The 
early colonies were promoted by the fish- 
ing interests. The fishing industry was 
exceedingly important to the settlement 
of New England. Colonies were estab- 
lished on Cape Ann for the express pur- 
pose of outfitting the fishing vessels, 
replacing supplies, and providing worship 
for the crews. 

“Those who came first to New England 
wished to establish a church which should 
be in sharp contrast to the life they had 
known in England. These people wished 
to give England higher moral and spiritual 
ideals. They despaired of purifying the 
nation from within, and so migrated and 
set up their theocracy in Massachusetts. 
Not all of them came, by any means—~ 
only the most zealous. They intended to 
establish a commonwealth on the shores 
of the New World, on the basis of sacred 
Scripture. Now, why should those English- 
men have gone on an expedition so harsh 
as they would be sure to find in New 
England? Those who migrated were not 
poor men. They did not need to replenish 
their fortunes. On the contrary, the change 
would mean diminished estates. Neither 
were they criminals fleeing from justice. 
Only the ministers fled from the English 
law. The lay people would not have been 
molested had they remained in England. 
In reality, as we examine the records, 
there seems to be a dearth of practical 
motives. Theirs was an unpractical pur- 
pose. They proposed a noble experiment— 
u theocracy—a government directed by 
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God, and sustained by conscience. In found- 
ing that sort of government they were obey- 
ing a lofty impulse, one that had taken 
deep hold of their affections, as that of 
John Calvin, in Geneva, one hundred years 
before, had of the Calvinists. 

“Maybe it was a wild scheme. But at 
least it was a holy enterprise. Reasons for 
removing to New England were passed 
from family to family in hope of enlisting 
recruits. In old records we find arguments 
for espousing the removal. The newcomers 
were composed of various elements: men 
of property resources, laborers, artisans, 
and servants. The labor element was a 
considerable one, and these workers and 
servants could have had no particular in- 
terest in the.holy purposes that actuated 
the ministers and lay leaders of the enter- 
prise, whose conscientious scruples, we 
are to remember, provided the real motive 
for the exodus. Undoubtedly, other than 
wotives of conscience entered in: some 
wished to better their condition of living; 
some sought adventure; some went because 
their friends were going. This conflict be- 
tween motives caused agitation for two 
and three centuries. 

“Now what was Massachusetts Bay 
going to be? Was it going to be a common- 
wealth directed by God; a commercial en- 
terprise, or a place of license? The situa- 
tion was a novel one, without precedent. 
As the years passed, many cross-purposes 
entered to confuse the original one. At 
the start the theocrats, though inferior 
in numbers, determined to keep the power 
in their hands. To do this they must first 
get control of the land. They hoped to 
find in the charter under which they had 
sailed this virtue of ownership. But it 
contained no such clause. It rathers looks, 
now, as if they ventured on clandestine 
proceedings. Secret convictions and de- 
signs were passed from mouth to ear, 
until the Puritans quietly came to assuine 
that the charter did grant them what 
they wished it to grant. Were they not 
doing God’s work? Could they -1lo it if 
hey didn’t stand together? And how could 
they stand together if they didn’t get the 
control into their own hands? The theoc- 
racy must be able to control the colony ; 
niust get favorable attention from friends 
in England, and not unfavorable notice 
from the Crown. 

“They must have a supply of capable 
ministers. They believed in education for 
their ministers, and so founded Harvard 
College. Let us judge them with the 
quality of merey. They were stern men in 
their ideals of righteousness. They kept 
their sanity and poise amid severely dis- 
tracting experiences. Naturally, they could 
not allow persons whom they considered 
fanatics to remain within their borders. 
Such people would disrupt the state they 
were endeavoring to build. The Puritans 
were terrifically in earnest; we are not 
to forget that. They waged an uphill 
fight. Later, when the colony grew, divided 
and subdivided, the problems multiplied, 
with each settlement having its own ques- 
tions to solve. They remained under one 
government and one general court; but, 
as the state developed up and down the 
New England coast, and west to the 
Connecticut valley, naturally its coher- 
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ence was threatened, and the strict theo- 
eratic idea was undermined. Materialism 
began to afflict the colony. The enterprise 
prospered, and many fixed their hopes on 
the glitter of wealth and power. More 
and more people came from Hngland wko 
lacked the burning zeal of the founders. 
So the glorious ideal of a state directed 
by the Almighty could not be realized. It 
passed: away. But let us always remember 
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that in its passing it left behind an im- 
perishable hope; and that ever since the 
solid qualities of the Puritans, and their 
unfaltering purpose to set up on the 
shores of New England a commonwealth, 
God-fearing and independent, has had its 
effect on us who have entered into their 
labors.” 

Dr. Park’s address will be published by 
the Historical Society. 


Not Up in the Ether Somewhere 


Sunday School Society learns, in annual meeting, of the best 
standards in religious education, and transacts 
important business 


IVAL McPEAK 


HE addresses at the Unitarian Sunday 

School Society meeting on Thursday of 
Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass., 
ranged from the fundamental metaphysic 
of the religious life to the minute details 
of the mechanics for nurturing that life 
in the children of the church schools. The 
Society maintained—one is tempted each 
year to say excelled—its reputation for 
having interesting and interested speakers. 
It went about its business—reports, reso- 
lutions, decisions—in the knowing fashion 
that would be expected of the pioneer 
organization that fathered the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 


Miss Taft's Appointment 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment, announced that Miss Gertrude 
Taft was leaving her directorship of Re- 
ligious Education in the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, to become field 
secretary for the Department. 

In the first of the four addresses, Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School spoke of “Psychology and 
Religious Education’. He discarded at the 
outset behaviorism, psychoanalysis, and 
functionalism as having no value in reli- 
gious education, and had use only for 
“some sort of dynamic, purposive self- 
psychology”. Such a psychology teaches 
that the higher moral and spiritual values 
are mediated through personality, as 
differentiated from the knowledge values 
that can be imparted merely through 
words and symbols. “Hence”, said Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon, “religious education is 
not mere transmission of the so-called 
facts of religious history to the new gen- 
eration, but the experiencing of the emo- 
tions, hopes, and aspirations out of which 
those facts sprang”. 

“Psychology shows that morals and re- 
ligions are not mere traditions, but are 
parts of the life-process, elements in 
the growth of a personality. Hence the 
fundamental problem of moral and re- 
ligious education is the growth of the 
individual through the establishment of 
the right contacts.” Such growth comes 
through the child’s contacts with nature, 
with his peers, and with the great spirits 
of the past. 

_ Out of thirty years’ experience in church 
school administration, Carl A. Hempel, 
director of religious education in the First 


Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., and 


secretary of the Universalist General Sun- 


day School Association, gave the Unita- 
rians much detailed and sound counsel, 
revealing the human values involved. For 
example, it is a familiar injunction to the 
teacher that she should keep in personal 
touch with the families of her pupils. 
Mr. Hempel related that a teacher was 
once speaking at length of mother love to 
her class. Soon a little girl burst out cry- 
ing. Her mother had died not so many 
weeks before. He told also of the boy who 
had spent the nickel intended for the 
offering for chocolate candy, and of the 
way he was induced of his own will to 
return the five cents, so that it might not 
in future years be five dollars, or five 
hundred, or five thousand. He ended with 
the warning that a course of study must 
not be continued just because it is in the 
eurriculum ; curricula must be constantly 
changing. 

“The Discomfort of Being Civilized” 
was the title of the presentation by Rey. 
Douglas Horton, minister of the Leyden 
Congregational Church in Brookline, Mass. 
It was the translation of the title of a 
book by Sigmund Freud, and Mr. Horton’s 
address was at once a critique and a con- 
tinuation of Freud’s treatise. Freud main- 
tains that religion is an escape from 
reality. Everyday life abounds in pain, 
suffering, disappointment. As a _ release 
from this world, men and women set up 
a realm of ideals, of illusions. Here they 
take refuge. But Mr. Horton went on 
from that to effect a synthesis between 
the disappointing facts of life and man’s 
ideals. Man must indeed cherish these 
ideals, not as an escape from life, but as 
a means by which to transform life. This 
is the religious enterprise. In doing this, 
however, one must beware of fixing the 
vision so far ahead on the ideal that the 
next step is not seen. 

Moved and Referred 

This same warning was sounded by 
Prof. Theodore G. Soares, who spoke on 
“The present Task of Religious Educa- 
tion”. Dr. Soares, who is resigning a pro- 
fessorship of religious education in the 
University of Chicago to accept the pas- 
torate of the Union Libera) Church in 
Pasadena, Calif., and a professorship in 
the California Institute of Technology, 
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was also a speaker at the Unitarian 
Festival that night. Dr. Soares declared 
that nothing is right or wrong in the 
absolute, “up in the ether somewhere”; 
standards of right and wrong are social 
judgments based on social experiences and 
needs. For instance, a man who may have 
advocated a hundred wars is now joining 
with those who are making this one-time 
social morality into a social immorality. 

Religious education, he said, is training 
children to make the kind of society we 
want. But in seeing that they get the 
visions of things as they should be, the 
dangers of ideals must be kept in mind. 
Ideals are too easy of acceptance; they 
are too quickly “moved and seconded and 
referred to the Kingdom of God”; too 
often they are opiates. Moreover, there is 
danger that we shall so gloriously believe 
in the best that we shall unrelate it to the 
present and not take the next step—which 
Mr. Horton had substantially said not 
long before. We want to train children 
to be idealists, but also to be able to adjust 
themselves to an unideal world and to 
take the next steps toward the ideal 
world. 

Dr. Soares criticized the prevalent plea 
for a “non-sectarian religion”, asserting 
that “universal religion’ was a_ will-o’- 
the-wisp. Our religion is rooted in our 
own great heritage of spiritual values; 
it has come out of the hopes, struggles, 
and dreams of our people; it is a re- 
ligion of our fathers and it cannot be 
replaced with a synthesis; it is ours as a 
language is. We should change it, glorify 
it, but not pull it up by the roots. Re- 
ligious education is a continuing readjust- 
ment to an ongoing process, critical of 
every institution and of every practice. 
We are going to change everything, but 
keep the great continuities, be sons of our 
fathers. 


Oppose Military Training in High 
Schools 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Society was one directed against com- 
pulsory military training in the schools, 
based on “expert opinion of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, 
the National Educational Association, and 
other competent bodies’. Because it be- 
lieved that “military compulsion and mili- 
tary propaganda influence students in 
favor of preparedness and against inter- 
national-mindedness and freedom of speech 
and discussion’, the Society declared: 

“We hereby place ourselves on record as 
opposed to compulsory military training 
in our high schools and colleges. We 
further recommend that a careful study 
of the factual material in regard to the 
effect of military training be made by our 
church schools in their local communities.” 
A copy of this resolution was ordered to 
be sent to the president of the Board of 
Education of New York City, where it is 
proposed to institute such training in the 
schools. 

3ecause humane education is a part of 
any kind of religious training, the Society 
also voted to endorse the campaign against 
the use of the steel trap. Two other reso- 
lutions sent felicitations to the General 
Universalist Sunday School Convention 
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and expressed the Society’s gratitude to 
the speakers of the day. 

In addition to the announcement of Miss 
Taft’s appointment, Mr. Sharp described 
the plan and purpose of the newly 
launched organ of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, The Reporter. It is to 
be a clearing house of practicable sugges- 
tions, of news and comment in the field 
of liberal religious education, a bulletin of 
service to the workers of the church 
schools. He also reported on progress in 
the preparation of the primary hymnal, 
in particular charge of Rev. Edwin 
Fairley. The first draft of the complete 
manuscript has been finished; suggestions 
and revisions are to follow before it goes 
to press. Other matters he touched upon 
were the making of a collection of all 
the lantern slides available from the 
different denominational agencies; the es- 
tablishment of the library in co-operation 
with the Laymen’s League; the work of 
the Department Committee on Religious 
Drama and Pageantry; the revision, sup- 
plementing, and replacement of certain 
Beacon Course texts, and his plan for the 
Sunday School Society to devote a larger 
portion of the annual meeting to con- 
sideration of Department business. 

Miss Katharine M. Glidden, as secre- 
tary of the Committee on Religious Drama, 
told of the painstaking work of that. com- 
mittee and its subcommittees. During the 
past winter, seventeen pieces of dramatic 
material were examined by the subcom- 
mittees and voted upon by the main com- 
mittee, sometimes only after prolonged 
discussion. The committee has applied 
three tests to a drama, pageant, or dra- 
matie service of worship: Is it well 
written? Has it dramatic quality? Has it 
spiritual content? There is a tremendous 
dearth of material for Haster and Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, particularly, and the com- 
mittee urges Unitarians with creative 
ability to submit materials. Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond is chairman of the com- 
mittee, 

The Society elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, 
Dedham, Mass.; vice-presidents, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings, Salem, Mass., Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, Mass.; 
clerk, Mrs. J. Harry Hooper, Hingham, 
Mass. ; directors—Miss D. Louise Hender- 
son, New York City; Rey. John C. Petrie, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Carlos D. Richard- 
son, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. James U. Tolles, 
West Newton, Mass.; Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Quincy, Mass. 


At the Iowa Institute 


On McGregor Heights, which overlooks 
the Mississippi River in a region of re- 
markable scenic beauty in and around 
the town of McGregor, Iowa, the Young 
People’s Institute of Liberal Religion will 
be held under auspices of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, Sunday, June 22, to 
Friday, June 27. 

The lecturers will be Rey. Raymond B. 
Bragg, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; E. Subbukrishnaiya, of Man- 
dalore, India, now a student at the Mead- 
ville Theological School; Rey. Laurance R. 
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Plank, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Omaha, Neb.; Dr. C. W. Lantz 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ College, De- 
partment of Botany, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
Dr. C. EK. Ehinger, former president of the 
Towa Unitarian Association, of Keokuk, 
Towa; and Rey. Charles J. Dutton, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion periods will be conducted by 
Key. Julius F. Krolfifer of Davenport, 
Towa. Leonard Meade of Iowa City, Iowa, 
will be director of recreation. 


Meadville Alumni 


Professor Hutcheon on theological 
difficulties, and Mrs. Spencer in 
optimistic assurance 


The Meadville Alumni Association met 
at luncheon at the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, on Thursday noon, May 22, and 
adjourned to the auditorium of the church. 
After routine business, Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon delivered an address. He took 
as his theme “The Difficulties of Theo- 
logical Education To-Day”. 

Professor Hutcheon based his remarks 
upon the experience of Meadville. The 
first difficulty is getting students. Small 
numbers are coming from Unitarian fami- 
lies. One reason is that in New England, 
where Unitarian Churches are the most 
numerous, “people are more interested in 
their ancestors than in their grand- 
children’. The kind of students wanted 
at Meadville are “people with brains, emo- 
tional people, people who can accomplish 
something”. A second difficulty is in get- 
ting students who have previously been 
under the influence of incompetent pro- 
fessors who have specialized in fads. 

Jontroversies in theological schools be- 
come difficulties when they tend to divert 
the student’s powers from things worth 
while. A fourth difficulty is the general 
slump in public interest in moral and 
spiritual values. In the Victorian era 
there was a powerful interest in great 
moral ideals. We now lack the ideal 
motive. 

In view of these difficulties, it is up to 
us to lead, to strive, to think, to organize, 
to strengthen, and to upbuild the young 
people. President-EHmeritus Southworth 
was called upon, and he spoke briefly, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the recent gift 
from former students of Meadville. Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer gave a spirited ad- 
dress in which she said: “To me there is 
no slump in the moral life, nor in the 
ideals of youth. I meet it in the street, at 
the altar, and in the school, It is my great 
privilege not to see idealism going out, 
but permeating things once called secular. 
Perhaps I am mistaken in my optimism, 
but I see it in the political order. I see 
it advancing in unselfish service. It does 
not necessarily make it hard for the 
church, because those foreordained to 
human service do not always stay with it. 
I see no slump in idealism, but a multi- 
plicity of pathways.” 

The trustees of Meadville are now 
elected in January instead of at the 
annual meeting as formerly. 
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New League Councillors 


Mr. Gardner is chosen president for 
fifth year—Tribute to 
Robert Lynn Cox 

Percy W. Gardner was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League for 
a fifth year at the meeting of the League’s 
Council, held Tuesday of Anniversary 
Week at League headquarters in Boston, 
Mass. Henry D. Sharpe and John A. Cave 
were again chosen treasurer and assistant 
treasurer respectively, and Reginald L. 
Robbins was appointed clerk of the cor- 
poration, the office of secretary being at 
the time vacant. 

Judge Edward W. Brewer of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Henry R. Scott of 
Boston were added to the list of honorary 
vice-presidents. Mr. Scott had just cem- 
pleted a term on the Council and on the 
Executive Committee. These vice-presi- 
dents were re-elected: Justice Norman L. 
Bassett of the Maine Supreme Court; 
United States Senators Duncan U. Fletcher 
of Jacksonville, Fla.; Jesse H. Metealf of 
Providence, R.I.; Wm. Roger Greeley of 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Frank H. Hiscoek of 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Congressmen Morton D. 
Hull of Chicago, Il.; W. W. Kincaid of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Dr. Wilmer Krusen 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. H. Barrett 
Learned of Washington, D.C.; Charles H. 
Strong of New York City. 

New members of the Council, elected by 
mail ballot, are as follows: P. W. Alling 
of Cleveland, Ohio; William C. Crawford 
of Boston, Mass.; Hon. Frederic A. Del- 
ano of Washington, D.C.; Perey W. 
Gardner of Providence, R.I.; Emmet L. 
Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis.; Reginald 
L. Robbins of Milton, Mass.; Richard W. 
Sulloway of Franklin, N.H. 

At the meeting of the old Council, Mon- 
day, reports were presented by President 
Gardner; the treasurer, Mr. Sharpe; Dr. 
Tlorace Westwood, mission preacher; Iyal 
McPeak, publicity secretary ; Dr. Berkeley 
Lb. Blake, who represents the League on 
the Pacific Coast; and Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh, office secretary. Dr. Blake com- 
mended highly the work being done by 
the chapters in Portland, Ore., and Berke- 
ley, Calif. There was discussion concern- 
ing several matters of future policy and 
organization which will be the subject of 
later announcement. The Council voted to 
confer associate membership upon college 
students who are twenty-one years of age 
or more. Heretofore, associate member- 
ship has been limited to young men from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age. 

Tribute was paid to the late Robert 
Lynn Cox, formerly a member of the 
Council, in a resolution that spoke of his 
devoted and untiring work for his com- 
munity and the Laymen’s League. Mr. 
Cox was an honorary vice-president of the 
Teague at the time of his death. 


Resigns at Redlands, Calif. 


Rey. George S. Cooke has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Redlands, Calif. Mr. Cooke sailed from 
New York City, May 31, for Alexandria, 
Egypt, where he will spend the summer 
with his mother and sisters. He will re- 
turn to Boston, Mass., early in the autumn. 
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Pacific School Commencement 


President Wilbur to retire—Campaign in autumn for $150,000 for scholar- 
ships, dormitory, and administration—Mr. and Mrs. Haspl ordained 


HE coming retirement of Dr. Earl M. 

Wilbur from the presidency of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
at Berkeley, Calif., and a $150,000 cam- 
paign for strengthening the work of the 
School were announced at the seventeenth 
commencement of the School, May 7. The 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity cum laude 
was conferred upon Bohdana Helen Capek 
Haspl and Karel Josef Haspl, both of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Louis I. Newman, Rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, San Francisco, Calif., delivered 
the commencement address, on “Liberal 
Religion Facing a Classic Opportunity”. 
President Earl M. Wilbur spoke on the 
condition and needs of the School, and 
announced that he wished to retire from 
the administration of the School as early 
- as possible, not later than a year thence, 
in order to devote his time entirely to 
teaching and to research work. Dr. Hldred 
C. Vanderlaan of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif., offered the 
prayer. 

Three urgent needs of the School were 
outlined by Dr. Wilbur—a $50,000 endow- 
ment for additional scholarship funds, a 
dormitory to accommodate married stu- 
dents, for which only partial provision is 
now made, and an additional $50,000 to 
make possible the call of a new president. 
A campaign for these funds will be held 
in the autumn, and soon after it is pro- 
posed to erect a new dormitory on the 
School grounds. ‘ 

Dr. Wilbur reported the largest enroll- 
ment of candidates for the ministry in the 
history of the School. 

“Most of the students are getting prac- 
tical professional experience in assisting 
the ministers of the several churches in 
the vicinity”, he said. “The unusually 
large number of students, however, has 
created serious embarrassment in the mat- 
ter of scholarships, and it seems likely 
that for the present it will not be possible 
for this reason to encourage foreign stu- 
dents to enter the School. 

“The library has continued to grow, 
and has just passed the 22,000 mark, and 
the circulation has been larger than in 
any previous year.” 

Following the commencement program, 
Mr. and Mrs. Haspl were ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry. Mrs. Haspl is the 
daughter of Dr. Norbert F. Capek, leader 
of the great Unitarian movement in 
Prague, and Mr. Haspl was Dr. Capek’s 
assistant minister. They will return in 
August to work in their native land, after 
having spent four years in study at the 
Pacific School. During their past two 
years there, they have rendered yaluable 
service to the First Unitarian Church 
school in Oakland, Calif. 

President Wilbur offered the ordaining 
prayer. Prof. William S. Morgan delivered 
the charge to the ministers, and Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake extended the right 


hand of fellowship. Mr. Haspl pronounced 
the benediction. 

“Whatever the differences between the 
various schools of liberal religion’, said 
Dr. Newman, “they must decide upon a 
common denominator of belief and con- 
duct; they must integrate their resources; 
they must formulate slogans; they must 
develop a campaign not only of education 
but of institutional influence. 

“We should occupy ourselves less with 
intramural debates on doctrinal questions, 
and turn more actively toward the task 
of capturing the religious domain for 
liberalism. We must scoff less at the sym- 
bolic and ceremonial aspects of traditional 
faiths, and seek more to evolve a liturgy, 
a hymnology, and a social organization 
which will make our cause effective and 
immediate among its adherents. . 

“Tf religion to-day lacks the intellectual 
quality, it is because the intellectuals 
have deserted it. The time has come for 
them to re-enter its ranks, not in order to 
criticize and whittle away its best fea- 
tures, but to find the path to a reinvigora- 
tion of its intrinsic virtues. Liberal reli- 
gion faces a period of extraordinary hope 
and promise. Whether its leaders with 
flaming word can expound to the classes 
and masses alike the preachment of liberal 
religion, the next decade will tell us all.” 


Working Women 


Fellowship for Social Justice hears inter- 
esting report and elects officers 


The luncheon and annual business meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice was held in the Bulfinch Place 


Church, Boston, Wednesday afternoon, 
May 21. 
The chief feature of interest was the 


report on ‘Conditions of Working Women 
in Massachusetts”. The report dealt with 
the wages, working hours, and conditions 
of environment. In regard to wages, the 
report showed that in the textile industries 
there are indications of a slight advance 
in wages during the past twelve months. 
The minimum wage reported for a forty- 
eight-hour week was $7.40, paid by a firm 
which evidently plans on evading the law. 
A firm in Salem making cotton sheeting 
pays the best wages of any textile fac- 
tory in Massachusetts. According to the 
facts gathered by the State department 
of labor, women’s wages average under 
$20 a week throughout the State, or ap- 
proximately about two-thirds that paid on 
the average to male workers. 

The working hours for women are much 
more fayorable than in many other States. 
The general tendencies indicate that most 
employers are making an honest effort to 
live up to the law. Conflicting opinions 
on the part of manufacturers were cited 
regarding the whole matter of women’s 
working hours. It was the opinion of the 
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committee that night work has not only 
moral dangers but industrial advantages. 

Environment and working conditions 
vary greatly, depending largely upon the 
nature of the occupations. Certain phases 
of manufacturing place women under 
working conditions which cannot but be 
dangerous to health. A phase of work 
which has received but little attention is 
female agricultural labor. In certain occu- 
pations, especially in the Connecticut Val- 
ley and the Cape Cod districts, the com- 
mittee said, large numbers of women are 
employed as laborers in the field during 
the summer months. These women work 
from sunrise to sunset during the busy 
season. The long hours and the exposure 
to the weather occupy only a few months 
in the year. 

The committee consisted of George L. 
Thompson, William Ware Locke, Donald 
A. Thompson, Robert W. Jones, and Frank 
A. Manny. 

A vote was passed empowering the ex- 
ecutive committee to appoint a committee 
to consider legislation in regard to the 
matter of birth control. A vote of sympathy 
was passed in memory of Mrs. Winona O. 
Pinkham. Reports of the treasurer and 
secretary showed thhe Fellowship to be 
in excellent condition. The membership is 
more than one hundred. 

Rev. George L. Thompson was officially 
designated as the representative of the 
TYellowship at the celebration in Iceland 
this summer. An advisory committee was 
formed consisting of past presidents of the 
organization, with the proviso that here- 
after they automatically become members 
of this committee. The names of the 
present committee are: Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Rev. Hdgar Swan Wiers, Rey. 
Alson H. Robinson, Rey. Henry G. Ives, 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, and Rey. William 
Ware Locke. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Rey. Robert W. Jones, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Franklin K. Gifford, 
Brockton, Mass., treasurer, Rey, William 
W. Locke, Groveland, Mass. The executive 
committee was empowered to appoint vice- 
presidents at their discretion and con- 
venience. 


Children’s Mission Officers 


Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall was re- 
elected president of the Children’s Mission 
to Children at its eightieth annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Mass., May 14. Other offi- 
cers elected are: Philip Nichols, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, clerk; 
Paul C. Cabot, treasurer; Miss Louisa T. 
Hazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, Allston 
Burr, Dr. Walter 8S. Burrage, Dr. Lincoln 
Davis, Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Dr. Richard 8. 
Eustis, Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. 
Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Key. Paul 8. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward CC. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard 
Wheeler, directors. 


BRAINTREE, MAss.—Twelve new members 
were voted into membership in All Souls 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, at the an- 
nual anniversary supper of the church, 
May 21, 
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Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association : 
1930 
Already acknowledged..........0.0.005 $25,243.57 
Apr. 22 Society in Barre, Mass. ...... 40.00 
22 Unity Church, Natick, Mass... 25.00 
22 Society in Middleboro, Mass. 
Exe Cohts te) 12) Gow sHat oboe Coo 23.34 
22 Second Church, Marshfield, 
Mass. dphasintudhs Raab. eat 5.00 
22 Channing Religious Society, 
Newton, Mass. ...........-. 123.83 
22 Society in Cohasset, Mass..... 82.65 
22 Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. 25.00 
22 Society in Gloucester, Mass. .. 85.00 
22 Society in Tulsa, Okla....... 25.00 
28 Society in Norton, Mass. ...... 50.00 
23 Society in Dunkirk, N.Y..... 67.35 
23 Society in Castine, Maine..... 20.00 
28 Society in Bernardston, Mass. 15.00 
23 Society in Norwell, Mass. .... 57.50 
23 Society in Columbus, Ohio.... 60.00 
23 Hawes Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, Mass. 3.00 
23 Society in Hanska, Minn..... 40.00 
23 First Parish Church, Dorchester 
(Boston)... Mass.skmtipiesciacs 100.00 
23 First Parish, Hingham, Mass 190.70 
23 Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
BO ery Fess ces Pen eocecd Ri eRe 87.50 
23 Society in Waterville, Maine.. 25.00 
24 Society in Montague, Mass. .. 2.00 
24 Clifton Unitarian Church, 
Loursyille, » Key... jase eteieveuseest 50.00 
24 Society in Evanston, Ill...... 23.85 
24 Society in Bolton, Mass...... 25.00 
24 Westminster Congregational So- 
ciety, Providence, R.I. ...... 100.00 
24 Society in Vineland, N.J..... 17.00 
24 Sunday-school, Medfield, Mass. 7.24 
24 Society in Randolph, Mass. ... 5.00 
24 Society in Lincoln, Neb. ...... 50.00 
24 Society in Concord, N.H..... 225.25 
24 Society in Lynn, Mass....... 462.45 
24 Community Church, New York, 
ENE Yisoti ate rolareaithote: <dieieteteiereteterane 200.00 
24 Society in Nashua, N.H..... 56.46 
24 Society in Omaha, Neb....... 50.00 
24 Society in Marblehead, Mass. 40.00 
24 Society in Fairhaven, Mass... 160.00 
24 Society in Sherborn, Mass..... 101.50 
24 Grace Chapel, Marshfield, Mass. 10.00 
24) Society shin) tEirie, acne -cieteaeteele 50.00 
24 Society in Keokuk, Ia........ 15.00 
24 Society in Long Beach, Calif. 75.00 
24 Society in San Antonio, Tex. .. 20.00 
24 Society in Davenport, Ia..... 80.00 
24 Society in Dover, N.H....... 30.00 
24 Society in Framingham, Mass. 103.30 
25 Society in Chattanooga, Tenn. 25.00 
25 Society in St. Petersburg, Fla. 25.00 
25 Society in Indianapolis, Ind. .. 200.00 
25 Society in Reading, Mass..... 50.00 
25 Society in Tampa, Fla........ 25.00 
25 Society in Chicopee, Mass. .... 25.00 
25 Society in Lancaster, Pa..... 50.00 
25 Society in Watertown, Mass 258.43 
25 Society in Jamestown, N.Y... 10.00 
25 Society in Needham, Mass. .... 50.00 
25 Society in Colorado Springs, 
Cithe” bisccomcno dor amano, 40.00 
25 Society in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 50.00 
25 Miss Annette E. Locke, Somer- 
ville, Mass., to create a life 
memberships © 356/00 oe see wane 50.00 
25 Society in Topeka, Kans...... 79.75 
25 Society in Washington, D.C... 700.00 
25 Society in Marlboro, Mass. ... 200.00 
25 Society in Leominster, Mass. .. 250.00 
25 Society in San Jose, Calif..... 50.00 
26 Church School, New Orleans, 
BAS Shhac Soca Aononbamenoe 10.00 
26 PAP Merion ies. Seles fae cee 15.00 
26 Society in Belmont, Mass..... 165.80 
26 Society in Scituate, Mass. .... 25.00 
26 East Boston Unitarian Society, 
Baston; | "Mass. scricitis: viawtan 50.00 
26 Mrs. Alice M. Holmes, Waban, 
MASS. laystste ve cieteteters cere etee ein 5.00 
26 Society in Billerica, Mass. .... 40.00 
26 First Unitarian Church, Flush- 
ing (New York), N.Y....... 57.26 
26 Church of All Souls, Littleton, 
Mass. (correspondence), to 
create a life membership. . 50.00 
26 Chureh All Souls, Littleton, 
Mass. (correspondence)..... 11.50 
28 Society in Rowe, Mass. ....... 5.00 
28 Society in Duluth, Minn...... 15.00 
28 Society in Geneseo, Ill........ 15.00 
28 Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. ... 20.00 
28 First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
URLG. TA Waiba hal dice gh vie Rey and 100.00 
28 Society in Oakland, Calif. .... 100.00 
28 Society in Wichita, Kans..... 30.00 
28 Society in Hackensack, N.J... 40.00 
28 Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 
EON, VEC. oe ea ea ptescccnaie aun 46.00 
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Society in Billerica, Mass., ad- 

Gitional ~ Ryace,<teicvastevatataneters teeters 
First Congregational Church, 

New York, N.Y., additional. 
Society in Buffalo, N.Y. ...... 
Society in Pomona, Calif. ..... 
Society in Mt. Vernon, N.Y... 
Society in Lynchburg, Va..... 
Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Society in Utica, N.Y 
Society in Medford, Mass., addi- 

TODA. tapers lope aeyn ssp Pessoa 
Society in Westwood, Mass. .. 
Society in Mineapolis, Minn. .. 
Society in Franklin, N.H..... 
Society in Lancaster, Mass. .. 
Society in Hudson, Mass..... 
Society in Stoneham, Mass., ad- 

ditional 
Society in Carlisle, Mass. .... 
Society in Tyngsboro, Mass. .. 


Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
Quincy; Mass: Sai Aiee toes 
Second Unitarian Society, 
Somerville, Mass. .......... 
Society in Orlando, Fla. ...... 
‘ANONYMOUS? cies. «tases tacts 
Henry M. Williams, Boston, 
WEES. Sonneeretn tacos onauenc 
Society in Alhany, N.Y....... 
Society in Brockton, Mass. .... 
First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pas 8... sbeto soe ee 
Society in Elizabeth, N.J..... 


Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Society in Upten, West, Mass. 
Society in Youngstown, Ohio.. 
Society in Exeter, N.H....... 
Society in Hartford, Conn. .... 
Society in Peterboro, N.H.... 
Society in Charlestown, N.H... 
Society in Worcester, Mass... 
Society in Brewster, Mass..... 
Society in New Orleans, La... 
Society in Gardner, Mass..... 
Society in Newburgh, N.Y.... 
Roslindale Unitarian Church, 
Boston; Masss tas.usmise miei 
Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 
Society in Saco, Maine........ 
Society in Chelmsford, Mass. .. 
Society in New Orleans, La... 
Society in Kennebunk, Maine.. 
Society in Berlin, Mass. ...... 
Society in Toronto, Ont. ...... 
Society in Rutherford, N.J..... 
Society in Templeton, Mass. .. 
Society in Ellsworth, Maine... 
Arthur T,. Johnson, Gouverneur, 
UN OX ins tals elerscareters ore arerernre e ckemere 
The Federated Church of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal 
Christians, Winnipeg, Man... 
Society in Keene, N.H 
Unitarian Society of German- 
town (Philadelphia), Pa.... 
Society in Wilmington, Del. .. 
Frank McCarthy, Boston, Mass. 
Reformed Christian Church of 
Barneveld (Trenton), N.Y... 
Northside Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Society in Sharon, Mass. ..... 
Society in Duxbury, Mass. .... 
Society in Westboro, Mass. .. 
Society in Berkeley, Calif. .... 
Society in Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Society in Pasadena, Calif., ad- 
ditional 


Hawes. Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, Mass. 
Bronx Free Fellowship, New 


York, N.Y. 
Society in Hopedale, Mass. ... 
Society in Lynn, Mass., addi- 

tional 
Society in Paterson, N.J....... 
Society in Northboro, Mass. .. 
Liberal Community Church, 

Hollis (New York), N.Y... 
Society in Wellesley Hills, 

Mass., additional............ 
Society in Athol, Mass. ........ 
Society in Cohasset, Mass., ad- 

AUHODAY Stein ne ale een ain aie 
Society in Richmond, Va..... 
Society in Harvard, Mass. .... 
Society in Ware, Mass. ........ 
Scciety in Brooklyn, Conn. .... 


Society in Brookfield, Mass... 
Society in Troy, N.Y. ........ 
Third Congregational Society, 


Hingham, Mass. 
Society in Wokurn, Mass., addi- 
CIONSL” Boe esis we tin aids gates 
First Parish, Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 
First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
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500.00 
19.35 
104.53 
26.30 
87.40 
10.00 
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12.00 
172.50 
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25.00 
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35.00 


50.00 
25.00 
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100.00 
67.75 
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120.00 
72.50 
1,020.00 
10.00 
175.00 
25.00 
84.60 


73.00 
249.46 
50.00 
16.08 
10.00 
15.46 
30.00 
65.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
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75.00 
69.60 


611.25 
237.50 
5.00 


32.00 


35.00 
30.00 
30.00 
20.25 
150.00 
18.30 


10.00 
25.00 


10.00 
464.70 


2.00 
10.00 
34.00 


10.00 


3.00 
50.00 


14.00 
10.00 
32.00 
76.00 
15.00 
60.00 
45.00 


12.00 
81.00 
86.00 
315.00 
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Society in Milton, Mass. ..... 
Society in Flint, Mich. ....... 
Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Society in Sturbridge, Mass. .. 
Society in Lebanon, N.H..... 
Society in Taunton, Mass. .... 
Society in Winchendon, Mass. 
Society in Fitchburg, Mass., ad- 

ditional 


Free Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass. ........ 
First Unitarian Society of 


Hyde Park (Boston), Mass. .. 
Society in Dighton, Mass. .... 
Unity Church, Easton, Mass. .. 
Society in Attleboro, Mass. .. 
Society in Laconia, N.H...... 
Society in Vineland, N.H., addi- 

tional 
Society in Pembroke, Mass. .. 
George J. Miller, Mankato, 
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Society in\Peletier, N.C. ...... 


--Society in Watha, N.C. ........ 


Society in Houlton, Maine..... 
Society in Montpelier, Vt. .... 
Society in Presque Isle, Maine 
Society in Deerfield, Mass. .... 
Society in Plainfield, N.J., ad- 

ditional 
Society in Fall River, Mass. .. 
Church of the Messiah, St. 

Leuis, . Mon. 2. eee 
First Unitarian Congregational 

Society, Wilton, N.H........ 
Society in Weston, Mass. ..... 
Society in Detroit, Mich. ..... 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
Society in Moline, Ill. ........ 
Society in Rochester, N.Y. .... 
First Congregational Society, 

Lexington, Mass., additional 
Society in Dedham, Mass. .... 
Society in Iowa City, Iowa... 
Society in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Society in Westwood, Mass. .. 
Society in Dayton, Ohio...... 
Society in Humboldt, Iowa.... 
Society in Hollywood, Calif. .. 
Society in Rockland, Mass. .. 
Society in Braintree, Mass. .. 
Society in Mendon, Mass..... 
Society in Barrre, Mass., addi- 

tional 
Society in Kingston, Mass. .... 
Society in Vineyard Haven, 

Masse fast vegsichefeie cio ae reer 
Society in New London, Conn. 
First Church, Somerville, Mass. 
Society in Deerfield, Mass. ... 
First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 
Society in Exeter, N.H., addi- 

tional 
Society in Pittsfield, Mass. .... 
Society in Winchester, Mass. .. 


Society in Amherst, Mass. .... 
Society in Plymouth, Mass... 
First Congregational Society, 

Bridgewater, Mass. ......... 
Society in Sterling, Mass. .... 
Society in Clinton, Mass. .... 
Society in Charleston, S.C. .... 
Society in Winchendon, Mass. 
Congregational Parish, Easton, 

Mass. (.)sesuwhiee cade ateee 
Society in Atlanta, Ga....... 
Society in Bléomington, Ill. .. 
Society in Eastport, Maine.... 
Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Associate Members............ 
Society in Ottawa, Ont....... 
Society in New Bedford, Mass., 

additional 
Society in Redlands, Calif. .... 
Society in Sandwich, Mass. ... 
All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Society in Ithaca, N.Y........ 
Congregational Unitarian So- 

ciety, Andover, N.H........ 
Society in Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
Society in Des Moines, lowa.. 
Society in Nashville, Tenn. .. 
First Unitarian Society, Chi- 

cago, Tih, = ou... .ceeer sume 
All Souls Church of Winnipeg, 

) LS ae 


First Congregational Society, 
Quincy, Mass. . .'5...0. Sade cae 
Society in Otto, Man......... 
Society in Milford, N.H....... 
Society in Troy, N.Y., addi- 

tional |. .27.. 3 «avant ada 


Society in Westboro, Mass., ad- 
ditional 
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30 Society in Baltimore, Md..... $342.00 
30 First Church, Boston, Mass.... 900.00 
80 Society in Ridgewood, N.J... 82.15 
30 Society in Spokane, Wash. .... 50.00 
30 Society in Portland, Ore. ..... 285.00 
30 Society in Schenectady, N.Y... 105.00 
30 Society in San Diego, Calif. .. 165.00 

30 First Unitarian Society, New- 
POMPEI S 6) MoS viosesa.5 0 800.00 
30 Society in Houston, Tex...... 40.00 
30 Society in Dallas, Tex. ....... 50.00 
30 Society in Virginia, Minn. ... 15.00 
30 Society in Kansas City, Mo. .. 50.00 
30 Society in Lawrence, Kans... 75.00 

30 Society in Westwood, Mass., ad- 
PRC HS ROR DG Zep ahs afta ts wip los ass vee 1.00 
30 Society in Bloomington, Ill... 15.00 
30. Society in Shirley, Mass...... 5.00 
30 Society in Ayer, Mass. ....... 25.00 
30 Society in Melrose, Mass... 116.50 
30 Society in. Canton, Mass. ..... 107.07 
30 Society in Marietta, Ohio..... 50.00 
30 Society in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 25.00 

30 West Side Unitarian Church, 
ew A Worle.) NEY. ieee s. 105.00 

30 Dr. Bernard E. Henrahan, Ad- 
ison, Maine si decvises acces 1.00 
30 Society in Fresno, Calif...... 33.80 

80 Third Religious Society, Dor- 
chester (Boston), Mass..... 8.00 
30 Society in Westwood, Mass. .. 25.00 

80 Society in Weston, Mass., addi- 
Ses CRN chs 51s iveuayehesaiaicvatsle eyeisie 10.00 

30 Third Unitarian Church, Chi- 
Py OSU. Ii vipa. stele Siaiacsjaitia see) 25.00 

80 Channing Religious Society, 
Newton, Mass. ..........+.65 5.00 
30 Society in Gloucester, Mass. .. 2.00 

30 Channing Church, Dorchester 
(Boston), Mass... <i. s6.. ee 5.00 

80 First Congregational Society, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. .. 25.00 
80 Society in Wynyard, Sask. .... 10.00 
30 Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 130.00 
30 Society in Denver, Colo. ...... 50.00 
~ 30 Society in Quincy, Ill........ 10.00 

80 Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
RoR Se vorreden secon 10.00 

80 King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
AAI AL Se feo le cas :tinsaleaserprd css 600.00 

30 Unitarian Church of German- 

town (Philadelphia), Pa., ad- 
NOME fa fot nis aiclclne!aivlslsiats < 2.00 
30 Society in Wellésley Hills, Mass. 64.00 
30 Society in Helena, Mont...... 20.00 

30 Society in Wilmington, Del., ad- 
(0) Qo A Bee Sear aS ane 5.00 

80 Society in Concord, N.H., ad- 
RIAEAG TSUN ty cis\s teraerete ere. o susie sae 2.00 

30 Society in Weston, Mass., ad- 
ZEGE Yi 2 Pee 15.00 

30 First Church, Roxbury, Boston, 
MEA Spy RE cats tee cles cele is elite fe 35.00 
30 Society in Wheeling, W.Va... 28.50 


ESPRHCIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THN 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Apr. 23 Church School, Norwell, Mass. 10.00 
30 Sunday School, . Portsmouth, _ 
OS opel dtac aAh aoe eee 5.00 
$53,082.47 


Henry H. Fourier, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Festival 


(Continued from page 479) 


idea of duty long since has been outgrown. 
You and I live to do what we please. In 
our investigations we may discover some- 
thing helpful to man; but that will only 
be an incident, and done for the fun it 
gives. Life has no purpose, no meaning. 
Dr. Soares replied to the student that 
he would not deny the premise of the 
carbohydrate idea ; but he could not follow 
him in his conclusion, for he simply could” 
not get away from the fact that he was a 
person, and could establish relations with 
other persons; and due to that simple 
fact, he found himself under certain moral 
obligations to other persons. These human 
values shattered the student’s argument 
of a wholly self-seeking life and a purpose- 
less universe. This great universe which 
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has produced and emphasized human 
values will care for them after they are 
produced. 

Speaking of Jesus, Dr. Soares said that 
a multitude of excellent biographies had 
been written, at some of which Jesus, him- 
self, might be surprised. It might be said, 
“Passing through the midst of the biog- 
raphies, Jesus went his own way.” The 
only way to estimate a man is to empha- 
size what he knows. We do not measure 
Bach, Mendelssohn, and Plato by what 
they did not know, but by what they did 
know. Jesus was a personality distinctive 
among men, receptive to the coming of 
the divine. He lived in the knowledge of 
the fellowship of God and of men. In his 
spirit we may make this world a place 
in which holiness may reside.” 


Staten Island Church Has 
Its Busiest and Best Year 


The largest annual meeting in some 
years of the Unitarian Church of Staten 
isiand heard the minister, Key. Paul H. 
Chapman, report that the year had beeu 
the busiest and best of the six years otf 
his ministry. The average church attend- 
ance has been the highest during this 
period, and sixteen new members have 
been received during the year. 

In addition to enlarging and extending 
its work, the Alliance branch sponsored 
monthly organ recitals. The George 
William Curtis chapter of the Laymen’s 
League took charge of the construction of 
new bowling alleys and arranged for tie 
parish parties. The Church School Com- 
mittee employed a paid director tor the 
school; and, although this increased their 
budget over one hundred per cent., they 
have been able to continue this arrange- 
ment, because the work of the school has 
been so well done that it has received the 
generous financial support and whole- 
hearted moral support of the entire parish. 
The reports of the officers and committees 
all revealed unusual activity and gratiiy- 
ing results. The Inter-Collegiate Confer- 
ence held in March proved beneficial to 
the local parish as well as to the student 
delegates. The Lodge of Boy Rangers 
of America, an organization well adapted 
to the needs of younger boys, meets 
weekly in the parish house and has au 
enrollment of forty boys from the ages of 
eight to twelve. 

During the year three memorials have 
been presented to the church: the new 
bowling alley lights, given by H. C. 
Frederichs as a memorial to his father; 
two beautiful brass chancel candlesticks 
presented by Mrs. August Peterson in 
memory of her husband, and two ex- 
quisite bronze electric. chancel lanterns 
given by Mr. and Mrs. William Y. Wemple 
as a memorial to Mrs. Wemple’s mother, 
Mrs. George F. Hicks. 

Mrs. William F. Doerflinger, Martin R. 
Porter, and F. Winthrop White were re- 
elected trustees to serve for three years. 


A unanimous vote of appreciation was | 
extended to Mr. Chapman for his leader- 


ship as the minister of the church. 
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Newton Pageant 


Chester A. Drummond, author of notable 
production; other Unitarians take part 

Rey. Chester A. Drummond, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Newton, Mass., 
was author and director of the Tercente- 
nary pageant produced by the community 
in Newton, June 2, 3, and 4. The pageant 
was called “Newton the City Beautiful’. 
It was given in four episodes and two 
scenes, with a large orchestra and a great 
chorus of singers, led by the director of 
the Newton Symphonic Orchestra. Indian 
camping ground, a town meeting, a village 
green, and the city of Newton in 1930 
were portrayed. Approximately five hun- 
dred participated in the pageant proper, 
which was produced on the Newton Center 
playground with its natural amphitheater 
seating about three thousand people. Effec- 
tive Indian costumes and apparel of Revo- 
lutionary and Civil War times were worn. 

Mrs. Ellis Speare, Jr., of Newton Center, 
chairman of the Cast Committee, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Lane of West Newton, cos- 
tumes, Mrs. Lorenz F. Muther, Newton 
Center, patrons, and others on the com- 
mittee were Unitarians. 

Mr. Drummond, whom the Tercentenary 
Committee invited to write and direct the 
pageant, is chairman of the Religious 
Drama Committee of the Religious Educa- 
tion Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and instructor in 
religious drama and pageantry at Tucker- 
man School. He is also chairman of the 
Committee on Pageantry of the Religious 
Arts Guild and is the author and producer 
of several plays and pageants. 


To Install Rev. A. B. Whitney 


On Wednesday evening, June 11, there 
will be in the First Parish Church in 
Quincy, Mass., the service of installation 
of Rey. Arthur Bryant Whitney as minis- 
ter. Prof. William Wallace Fenn will 
preach the sermon; Rey. George F. Patter- 
son will offer the prayer of installation; 
and Henry W. Faxon, chairman of the 
board of assessors, will install the minis- 
ter. The service will be in charge of Rev. 
Houghton Page, who was reared in this 
ancient church. 


All Sizes 


tock 


Should Be 


OY 
N Ignorant of 


The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


May the 
deep confidence in 
TRUTH 
which made _ our 
fathers strong 
come anew to us 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Doctorate of Divinity 
to John Haynes Holmes 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred upon Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community Church 
of New York City, author and editor, by 
the Jewish Institute of Religion in New 
York City, at its annual commencement, 
May 25. 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, president of the 
Institute, in conferring the degree upon 
Mr. Holmes, thus described him: 

“John Haynes Holmes, religionist-hu- 
manist, battler for diyine values in human 
life, clear-eyed seer of truth swb specie 
atérnitatis et humanitatis, hospitable to 
truth whether uttered by Isaiah or Marx, 
Jesus or Lincoln, Tolstoy or Gandhi; 
mighty apostle of justice and resistlessly 
iilitant prophet of peace, foremost in his 
generation in the American pulpit, meas- 
ured by the standards of Theodore Parker 
and David Einhorn, Phillips Brooks and 
Isaac Wise, Washington Gladden and Hmil 
Hirsch, defender of Israel because friend 
of man, servant of justice and helper of 
the wronged.” 


General Alliance Celebrates 
Founders’ Day 
(Continued from pagé®481) 


tolerant. There is nothing more beneficent 
than the understanding heart. 

“You have shown what you can do in 
raising funds. Next year let us demon- 
strate what we can do in increasing mem- 
bership. Let us bring to our annual meet- 
ing in 1931 a splendid balance in increased 
membership. You have something all the 
world needs, a liberal faith. Tell the world 
about it, and see to it that it is a faith 
and not a vacuum.” 


Personal 


Miss Annie M. Filoon of Boston, Tucker- 
inan School Administrator, will sail June 
11 from New York on the Leviathan for 
two months in Europe. She will be ac- 
companied by her sister, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Alger of Newtonville, Mass., and together 
they will see the principal cities of Italy, 
visit Paris, Belgium, Switzerland, and see 
the Passion Play. They will return during 
the latter part of August. Until about 
July 15 mail will reach Miss Filoon if 
addressed to Hotel Trianon Palace, 1 Bis 
Rue de Vaugirard, Paris, Special J. 11. 
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D I R E CT *0 Rage 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


POR ECP VAR SEE 


for the 
CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


Star Island 
July 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. MeDonald, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
(pageantry). A new feature—a confer- 
ence of laymen; and practical conferences 
on church school methods. 


For Information, Reservations, Write 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1930. 


For information address 
President Sypnny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. DAvIS, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 

The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


| physical fitness, through educational advantages 


through character building. 
IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D, 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S, Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Pronnct as er een and co-operation among 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send occntributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADBDRSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church. School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rgy. Lyman V. RuTuepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIB M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


UNION 


UNION Country Week 


$12 sends a boy or girl to the 
country for 2 weeks 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Y. P.R. U. “Alumni” 


And present workers gather for reunion 
in Boston, Mass., with Carl B. 
Wetherell as toastmaster 


Charter members of the Y. P. R. U., 
past and present workers—in ‘all about 
one hundred men and women—met in re- 
union at the parish hall of Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., May 16. 
One ex-president, two ex-treasurers, the 
first secretary in the Society’s active 
career, two past field workers, and several 
former directors were among the group. 
So enthusiastic was the gathering that it 
was unanimously decided to hold another 
reunion two years hence, and possibly 
sooner. Carl B. Wetherell was elected 
chairman of the committee for the next 
gathering. 

Following the supper, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper of Hingham, Mass., chairman of 
the committee, introduced Mr. Wetherell 
as toastmaster. Aprés ¢a le déluge! Quips, 
jests, pun fell merrily to right and left; 
no census-taker ever revealed more per- 
sonal data than came to light that evening. 

‘Miss Katharine M. Glidden, executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., told of the 
work the Union is now trying to do, and 
gave an interesting summary of the de- 
velopment of the work from its early days, 
showing the growth, but at the same time 
revealing the enormous amount of work 
accomplished in the early days with no 
paid staff and small funds. Particularly 
noticeable was the work done in helping 
plant new churches. 

Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister of 
the Second Church in Boston and a past 
president of the Y. P. R. U., was the 
speaker of the evening. He urged his 
hearers to hold on to the spirit of youth. 
“Old age”, he said, “is not a question of 
years, but one of the loss of enthusiasm 
and vision”. As long as one retains his 
spirit of adventure and daring he is young, 
and it is that spirit which the Y. P. R. U. 
alumni must continue to holdin order to 
be able to encourage and inspire ‘the 
young people of the churches to-day. It 
is only in that spirit that they can hope 
to have their counsel accepted. 

Various past Y. P. R. U. celebrities were 
introduced. Several parodies were sung, 
and a triple quartet rendered songs of the 
early 1900’s. Wayne and Ruth Latham 
gave a brief sketch of married life; 
Howard Searles drew a brief sketch of 
Eskimo life or “what have you’, and the 
four original Soll Brothers presented a 
revival of their old hit, “Swingin’ in the 
Sky”. Dancing to the music furnished by 
Harriet and Edward Knowlton completed 
the evening’s entertainment. 

The committee in charge included Rey. 


J. Harry Hooper, chairman, Minnie 
Packard Valentine, Marion Dudley 
Richards Emerson, Emily Hargraves 


Elliott, Anne Cameron, Charles S. Bolster, 
Edward P. Furber, Fred G. May, Jr., and 
Newton E. Lincoln. 


Between the great things we cannot do, 
and the small things we will not do, the 
danger is that we shall do nothing. 

—Adolph Monod. 


The Christian Register 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 


too much routine and over-organization ; 


opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
etc. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate-card furnished on request. 


COMPANION-SECRETARY desires position in 
family not averse to some piano-study. Refer- 
ences exchanged. CHRISTIAN REGISTHR, C-159. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5-14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EVELYN 
Woop, 387 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED—VACATIONISTS. Greenecroft, Croy- 
don, New Hampshire. Lake Sunapee District. 
An ideal place to spend week-ends or vacation. 
A home, not a hotel. Rates, $15, $18 a week. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Hmployment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRmsToN, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Hstab- 
Hished 1890. Licensed. 


WANTED—Position for cultivated, middle-aged, 
Unitarian woman; unusually fine artistic and 
literary taste, but no especial training. Good 
health, and free to go anywhere. Apply: 
S H. K., CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


GLORIOUS BAY OF FUNDY. One night's sail 
from Boston and New York. Quiet, commodious 
hotel, six miles from Digby. $12 per week. 
Fresh milk, vegetables, and fish. Joun DALEY, 
Bay of Fundy House, Culloden, Digby County, 
Nova Scotia. 

TO SELL OR LET—Stanwood Point, West 
Gloucester, three furnished cottages in oak 
grove, on high land, near Annisquam River. 
Screened porches, electricity, boat landing, and 
beach; near highway and station. Wm. W. 
Lockn, CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR. 


Active Business and 
Professional Men Commend— 


GOD ax» MAN 


A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 
By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 
An Ideal Companion for Pentecost 


Every phase of a spiritual life is here 
made clear as sunlight to the busy 
Christian. 


An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, the prophets and -holy men of 
exalted thought as recorded in the Scrip- 
tures; and emphasizes the truth that the 
divine power is available to all who reflect 
the “Will of God.” 


A book to study in conjunction with the Scrip- 
tures. It will bring to the understanding the 
light of truth that giveth “power against un- 
clean spirits to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of diseases”, 
through the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. - - CHICAGO, 851 CASS ST. 


SMT 324 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DEAGAN 
TOWER CHIMES 


may 2 

sy a 
Player. Ask 

Literature. 


Pa 


fomatically Played 
trom Hand-Recorded 
Reproducing Rolls 


AAA TTS 


UCU 


YOU 
Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 
kkk 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
| FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“She has the worst 
world.” ‘Forgets everything?’ 
members everything.’—Answers. 


memory in the 
“No; re- 


“Mama”, the little girl called down- 
stairs to her mother at bridge. “Can I haye 
a towel? All the ones up here are clean.” 

—Columbia Jester. 


“Are there any modern witches?’ asks 
a writer. We haven’t noticed anybody fly- 
ing about on vacuum cleaners in our 
district—Punch. 


Nix: “That medicine can’t be any good.” 
Dix: “Why?” Nix: “Well, I’ve seen that 
man in the advertisements with that same 
pain in his back for twenty-five years.” 


Socialist: “After all, what is the differ- 
ence between the rich man and the poor 
man?” Bystander: “The rich man has 
acute laryngitis and the poor man has a 
ecold.”—Penn Punch Bowl. 


“Are you there, Father?’ asked the 
little boy in the small hours of the night. 
“Yes, my boy.” “Is your face turned 
toward me?” “Why. of course.” “That's 
all right. Good-night.”—British Weekly. 


The boys of one of Dr. Stryker’s classes 
at Hamilton College got a goose and tied 
it securely in his chair and pushed the 
chair under his desk, just before his 
expected arrival. He entered, pulled out. 
his chair, and saw the goose occupying 
it. “I beg your pardon, gentlemen’’, said 


he. “I didn’t know you were haying a 
class meeting!” 
In a new book, “Pink Furniture’, by 


A. E. Coppard: 
We had a crooked bishop once, 
With geometric views; 
His texts were perpendicular, 
His sermons quite obtuse; 
And though the hymns were High Church, 
The blessed tunes were Low; 
So we had to sing them sideways 
In acute fortissimo. 


Outside, the snow was falling very fast. 
In the coffee-room of the hotel were two 
men and one big fire. One of the men, the 
younger of the two, stood, his feet stuck 
well apart in front of the place, thus 
shielding the warmth from the other man, 
who sat on a near-by settee. For a little 
while the latter watched the twinkling 
flames, and tried in vain to catch their 
warm glow. At last, exasperated, he rang 
the bell for the waiter, ‘“Waiter’, he said 
angrily, ‘‘kindly turn that gentleman, I 
think he’s done on that side’. 

—London Answers. 
| 

Gentlemen “resting” and drawing unem- 
ployment insurance in England are not 
supposed to engage in remunerative side 
lines, and any suspicion of irregularity in 
this respect will entail vigorous cross- 
examination when the supposed culprit 
presents himself at the bureau, says the 
Manchester Guardian. Hence this dialogue: 


Clerk: “Are you quite sure that you have 
earned no money?” Joe Biggs: “Aye.” 
Clerk: “We have been told that you have 
been seen hawking firewood on a hand- 
eart.” Joe Biggs: “Get away! Aw wor 
flittin’.” 
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i LOW COST OF OPERATION 


Every dollar received in Annual Contribu- 
tions, or from the income of our Permanent 
Fund, is paid out to the ministers on the 
pension list, except about four hundred 
dollars which we have to spend for adver- 
tising, printing and mailing circulars, and 
for stationery and stamps. The American 
Unitarian Association manages the Perma- 
nent Fund and distributes our annual in- 
come, on instructions for the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, without charge 
No officer of the Pension Society has ever 
received a dollar for salary or expenses. 
So, over 99 cents out of every dollar goes 
straight to the old ministers when you send 
your generous Annual Contribution to our 
treasurer. 


Rey. HAagoup G. ARNOLD, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


MUTTON ONO COCO TOCO OTOH O OCCU COON 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


es following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, } 


MODERN RELIGION 


from 


PURITAN ORIGINS 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


Pe Puritans of early New England 
ave been misrepresented as narrow, 
gloomy, and conservative; but in truth, 
they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 
This book is a new and startling interpre- 
tation of Puritanism, showing the great 
vitality of that movement. 
The Puritan religion has grown with 
strength and has flowered in the most 
liberal of our modern forms of faith. 


$2.00 postpaid 


Frontis of Old Ship Church. 292 pages. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


"RCH (1630), 
corner of. Visvans and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 


open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Tercentenary Sunday. 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Dudley’ 


Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.m., Church 
School 11 a.mM., Morning service; chorus choir 
under Homer Humphrey. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning, service 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 A.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of thhe new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Chureh office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 
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